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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LOVER’S LEXICON. 


A Handbook for Novelists, Playwrights, Philosophers, and Minor Poets; but especially for the Enamoure4 
By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


** It is unique in its treatment, delightful in its diction, quiet in its humor, and altogether satisfactory.”—NMew York Herald. 





Fourth Edition Just Ready, 
_ ‘THE UNITED STATES: 
An Outline of Political History, 1492-1871. 


With Map. 12mo, cloth ; price, $2.09, 


“Tt fe a marvel of quadaguneién and lucidity In no other book is the same 
covered so succinctly and well."—New York Sun. 





Third t dition Just Ready. 
_ THE LIFE AND ART OF EDWIN BOOTH, 


By ‘Wittram Winter Author of “Shakespeare's England,” 
** Shadows of the Stage,” etc. With 12 full-page aits in 
character, reproduced by E, Bierstadt, and other illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price, $2.25. 





Oy 0 gle aalaaeatati long catalogue of important biographies.”’ 


Second Edition Fust Ready. 
SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 


Being the Recollections of W. R. Le Fanu. One vol., crown 8vo, 


cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 
“ This d: lightful ag A é . it to loag age we } eee tans Seok pe et of 
entertaining matter as ‘Seventy Years of Irish Life,’ by W Le Fanu 
This volume is stuffed as fal of anecdotes as a Christmas pudding ts ae plums.” 





Just Published, Vol. lil New Edition, 
THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 

With Lord Braysrouxr’s Notes. Edited, with additions, by 
Henry B. WHeatiey, F.S.A. 12mo, cloth, Vol. III., $r. 50. 
Vols. I. and II. also ready ; price, $1.50 each. 

*," Also an edition on large paper, limited to 100 copies, sold only in 


sets, "Bs 00 per vol, 





THE DAWN OF ASTRONOMY : 


A Study of the Astronomy and Temple Worship of the Ancient Egyptians. 


With numerous illustrations and full-page plates. 
Chemistry of the Sun,” etc, Royal 8vo, /ust Ready, 


By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ The Meteoritic Hypothesis,” “* The 





ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY FOR NURSES. 


By Diana C, Kimper, Assistant Superintendent of Training School 
for Nurses, Blackwell's Island, and Louise Dagcne, With 
numerous illustrations. 8vo. ‘Fust Ready. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE CHILD AND 


THE RACE. 


By J. Marx Baipwin, Ph.D., Stuart Professor of Experimental 
pool of Peyehol in the meen of New Jersey ; author of ‘‘ Hand- 
ogy.” Crown bvo. Fust Ready. 


CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINI OUTLINES OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 
By Se_pen L. Wuitcoms, A.M. With a preface by Branper 
Mattuews, Professor of Literature in Columbia College. 


Uniform with ‘ aa Outlines of English Literature.” 
tamo, Fust Ready 


THE EVANSTON COLLOQUIUM. 
LECTURES ON MATHEMATICS, 

Delivered before Members of the ongtes of Mathematics held in 
connection with the World's Fair in Chicago, at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill, By Feuix Kuz. Reported by 
Professor Ziwet of the University of Michigan... ym VO. \~ Fast 
Ready. 


TOWN LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Mrs, N RICHARD GREEN, author of ‘‘ Henry the Second” 
we ve English Statesmen Series). Two vols., 8vo, /ust 
Ready, 


A COMMENTARY ON THE WRITINGS OF HENRIK 
IBSEN. 


By H. H. Bovesen, Professor of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
ture at Columbia College, author of ‘‘ Goethe and Schiller,” 
" itt on German Literature,” etc. Crown 8vo. 2.00 
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NOVELS. 


THE RAIDERS. Being Some Passages in the Life of the Faa Lord, and Earl of Little Egypt. 
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CATHERINE FURZE. 
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Literature 
. ** The Brontes in Ireland ”” 
By Dr, William Wright. D. Appleton & Co., 

ONE COULD wisH that Dr. William Wright had been a 
wee bit more of a literary artist when he read the proof- 
sheets of his delightful story of “'The Brontés. in. Ireland.” 
Perhaps it is not fair to carp at work that makes for so much 
pleasure, so much intelligence of scarce understood phe- 
nomena, so much light upon literary history, But we have 
been hobbled in an eagerness to get forward with his nar- 
rative by too obvious comment and unnecessary parallel, 
Dr. Johnson. late in life remembered the advice of an old 
tutor at that “‘nest of singing birds,” Pembroke. College:— 
“ Read over your compositions, and wherever you meet with 
a passage which you think particularly fine, strike it out.” 
Spartan obedience to this canon would have saved Dr, 
Wright his reminiscences of the Orient, and have left an 
almost perfect book. 

Most of us who have read Mrs. Gaskell’s depressing 
glimpse at the life of the Bronté sisters at Haworth, have 
arisen unsatisfied, Genius such as theirs was not accounted 
for by wondering admiration. It could not be sporadic, 
None had explained this question, which the novels force 
upon the reader—for the violence of passion and knowl- 
edge of life therein set forth were scarce to be expected in 
the household of a secluded ‘parsonage. Now Dr. Wright 
comes forward with his notes of many years’ industrious 
quest, to unriddle the Bronté genius, to make known how 


‘The music of the moon 
Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale.” 

An arritre grand-pire of the novelists, it seems, was one 
Hugh Bronté,axman of considerable estate, settled ‘on the 
River Boyne, near the site of King William's victory. . His 
business was the export of cattle to England, and it was 
while returning from Liverpool after a successful venture 
that he picked up and adopted a black-a-vised waif of un- 
known origin, whose fancied racial characteristics won for 
him the name of Welsh. This lad became the villain of the 
Bronté romance. Useful to his adoptive father, hated by the 
true Brontés, he soon had acquired a cajoling influence upon 
the family affairs. Although it was subsequently declared 
that Welsh had murdered his master and stolen his fortune, 
yet did fate pope him, In turn he accomplished his wed- 
ding with the youngest daughter of the house and the 
speedy banishment of its rightful heirs. So complete was this 
victory that Dr. Wright has never found a trace of one of a 
numerous Bronté progeny. 

Welsh Bronté, as he styled himself, lacked’an heir, and to 
this place in his ill-gotten home was inducted a grandson of 
his master, The boy Hugh—in his time to become grand- 
father to Charlotte and Emily—was soon to discover that 
Welsh was not maligned. In his maturity he told a vivid 
story of oppressed childhood—a story which leads Mr. An- 
drew Lang to suspect that the Bronté talent for fiction was 
not confined to literature, for that keen critic professes but a 
in Hegk ed in = lurid romance of Welsh. At all hs s, 
in ronté there was a vigorous personality to which it 
needs no guide to trace the spring of the Bronté peculiari- 
ties. Hugh grew to adolescence in a' wretched cabin, har- 
assed by his uncle's sanctimonious servant Gallegher, until 
y he trounced the truculent menial-and fled into the 
. This adveasiot ' ane of undeniable interest, for it 
is without doubt ‘thy! :=bedation of “ tae oy Maer 
Does not one ize in Welsh the original of Heathcliffe, 

in Gallegher the archetype of J ? On Charlotte, 
in of her- grandfather left its stamp. Dr. 





Wright quotes some verses attributed to Hugh Bronté, in 
which occur these lines :-— 
“The finest fibres of my soul 
Entwine with thine in love's strong fold.” 

Who but remembers the effect of Jane Eyre’s response to 
Rochester's question :-—“ Jane suits me, do I suither?” “To 
the finest fibre of my nature, sir!”—a phrase admired of 
Swinburne. This, at least, is a remarkable co-incidence, 

We are told further of Charlotte that. she received for the 
copyright of her first three novels the sum of 1500/. Such 
a price for such books—as in the case of the Baroness Jemima 
von Tautphceus—finds new support for the toast offered by 
the poet Campbell ata Literary Fund dinner, , It is said that 
he proposed “ The first Napoleon, simply because he shot a 
publisher.” 

There is much more in the book to which we might invite 
attention, as the heroic fisticuffs. of the..Bronté men, or the 
account of how an Irish uncle of the Haworth family cut a 
well-nurtured black thorn and set out for England, in search 
of the Quarterly reviewer, who had reviled “Currer Bell,” 
The tale of Patrick Bronté’s early life is rehearsed, and the 
libel of the name “ Prunty” refuted. There are anecdotes 
which we warrant will deserve new Bronté enthusiasm. Dr, 
Wright is entertaining from cover to cover, Barring the oc- 
casional garrulity we have mentioned, this history goes for- 
ward as evenly .as the andante movement in Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony. (See portraits on page 7.) 


Social Life in Old New England 
Customs and Fashions in Old New E . By Alice Morse Earle, 
Charles Seri 3 Sons, . 

Mrs, EAR.E has made herself master of those archives of 
old New England, which have been so vastly en within 
a generation. Though raking up many an old skeleton in 
the closet, she is reverent, and evidently believes that most . 
of the morality and other. good things of the Thirteen Col- 
onies lay north of Long Island Sound, True, she takes 
within her ken the Scotch-Irishmen who settled New Hamp- 
shire and sprinkled their North-of-Ireland town names over 
the map, but she does not go back into the-records of Old 
England, and it must be confessed that most of her gleanings 
are from print rather than manuscript, from books and 
newspapers rather than from co ry letters and writings. 
Consequently, a certain amount of her material really relates 
to what was imported into New England from the civiliza- 
tion of the middle and most northerly of the Southern States, 
a civilization which in several moral and most material mat- 
ters was somewhat superior to that of New England. 

Her style is delightful, and almost every page is interest- 
ing. She is not an historian but an antiquarian; she does not 
seek for, nor attempt to ‘strike very at the roots of 
things, and she is not happy at illustrati principles, 
Yet, within her own limits, she is certainly one of the most 
charming literary painters of the He te days of the six 
Eastern States, Having told us of the Puritan Sabbath, she 
devotes this. volume to the social side of the Puritan’s life, 
picturing him from cradle to grave. She treats of child-life, 
courtship and marriage, domestic service, home interiors, 
table plenishings, supplies of the larder and colonial drinks 
and drinkers. We ride’ with her on the turnpike road and 
understand the ways of travel and the mysteries of the tav- 
ern, With bright colors she shows that the inborn love of 
the Teutonic races for holidays and festivals could not be 





repressed even se Puritanism. By larding -vell her 
pages with the spelling and quaint syntax of other da 
she constantly reminds one of Artemus Ward and Samant 


for these people of whom she tells are real folks, and not 
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creatures of romance. Sports and diversions were common 
in the pre-Revolutionary days, despite popular ideas of Puri- 
tanism. “The Artifices of Handsomeness,” though not so 
numerous, were evidently as much in. vogue then as now. 
The chapter on “Books.and Bookmakers” shows what 
wretched stuff had to pass for literature in the days of that 
glacial age, from 1637+o 1741,when the hailstorm of sermons 
and theological tomes killed every tender growth of fancy or 
imagination, “ Raiment and Vesture” are displayed before 
us, and doctors and patients well described, though with 
hardly a hint of the little republic across the sea in whose 
universities the really scientific doctors received their edu- 
cation, Logically, the funeral and burial customs wind up 
the story, and we are made to long for “ the simplicity of 
faith and the certainty of Heaven and happy reunion with 
loved ones which they felt so triumphantly, so gloriously.” 

To show her willingness to face the facts usually ignored 
by ‘glorifiers of the Yankee Puritans, the author devotes one 
or two pages to the New England custom of “ bundling,” 
but does not seem to know how’ widely prevalent it was, 
Almost as a matter of course she refers it to the naughty 
neighbors of the Yankees, evidently not thinking it possible 
or probable that it should have come from England, though 
in reality it had been’ notoriously prevalent for centuries on 
all'the coasts of northwestern Europe, from the Bay of 
Biscay to near the Midnight Sun. The facts revealed about 
servants in the good old tinies, when the red, black or white 
queens of the kitchen swayed their sceptres over “the mis- 
sus” and shortened the lives of the elect, will be read with 
chuckling and sympathy by the women of to-day who wrestle 
with the same angels over the same problems. 





** The Dawn of Italian Independence ’’ 

By William Roscoe Thayer. 2vo0ls, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

THE uisToRY or ITaty, from the Congress of Vienna in 
1814 to the fall of Venice in 1849, has been written by Mr. 
William Roscoe Thayet, and published in two handsome 
volumes entitled “The Dawn of Italian Independence,” 
The clearness and refinement of the author's style and his 
broad grasp of the subject from a philosophic standpoint 
make his book most entertaining and instructive. The 
forces which finally made Italy free were developed so slowly 
that it is difficult to trace them, Mr. Thayer first shows the 
lethargy into which the Italians had fallen under the influ- 
ence of the Papacy, the Empire, and the development of 
small states from the Alps to Sicily. In Italy traditions had 
the force of new and irresistible impulses elsewhere, In the 
fifteenth century the little republics had each fallen under 
the control of some powerful family, which sought to perpetu- 
ate its dynasty, and, since the fourteenth century, war had 
become a commercial transaction in which he that paid best 
secured the ablest condottiere and the most troops. The 
gradual awakening of the Italians, which loosened the hold 
of tradition and gave birth to a common desire for national 
unity, and finally for independence, was inaugurated by 
Dante, whose “ Divine Comedy” became the Italian Bible. 
The Renaissance—Italy’s most precious gift to the modern 
world—rose almost to its zenith in the fifteenth century, and 
liberated the Italian intellect. But the process of educating 
the people to the degree necessary for the production of com- 
bined action in attaining unity and liberty, was astonishingly 
slow. The Reyolutionary War in America set an example, 
Then came the French Revolution, when the Old Régime was 
attacked by members of the social system which had grown 
up under it; but the Italians were too divided and unskil- 
ful as yet to profit by the examples thus offered to them. 
When Napoleon reconstructed Europe, Italy not only failed 
to gain independence, she failed to gain even unity. She 
awoke from her torpor, however, and incessant campaigns 
and the military conscription made fighters of her people, 
broke down, provincial bark rriers, and encouraged national 


spirit. But. despotic Austria, fearing lest these new senti- 


ments should become too ic, dissolved the native Ital- 
tan Heeleneuth ceastecae the Italian : b 
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the recruits she levied in Italy. The effect of this 
was felt at later periods, when too great a reliance was placed 
on volunteers. Throughout Europe, men seriously affirmed 
in 1848 that the old methods of war were superseded, and 
that thenceforth citizen troops, undrilled and equipped only 
with a righteous purpose, would overpower almost without 
effort the best-drilled standing armies, Out of Carbonari 
plottings to mitigate the tyranny of local despots, out of the 
failures of 1820,'’21 and’31, out of Mazzini’s Young Italy and 
the preachings of Gidberti, had developed a strong and abid- 
ing desire, not only for liberty, not only for independence, 
but also for unity, without which these could not endure. 
But the people must have a standard-bearer round whom 
they could devotedly flock, and a head to direct their inef- 
fectual, because divided, enthusiasms, These they were 
soon to find in Victor Emmanuel and in Cavour. 





‘‘ The History of the English Parliament’’ 
By G. Barnett Smith, Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co, 


THERE ARE MANY woRKS of a leading character on the 
English Constitution. Some of these consider its inception, 
some its development, and others its later expansion. It has 
been reserved for Mr. G. Barnett Smith to prepare the first 
full and consecutive history of the origin, progress and char- 
acter of the political institutions of England from the earliest 
time to the present day. His “ History of the English Par- 
liament” represents the labor of many years. It is published 
in two handsomely bound octavo volumes, each containing 
about six hundred pages. 

Vol. I. comprises eight books, in which are described the 
origin of Parliamentary Government and the early English 
Parliaments. under the Plantagenets, the Houses of Lancaster 
and York, the Tudors, the Commonwealth and the Restora- 
tion. Vol. II. consists of five books, which give the history 
of the Parliaments of the Revolution, the Parliaments of 
Scotland and Ireland, and of Parliament in the nineteenth 
century. It contains also valuable Constitutional Addenda, 
including a translation of the Magna Charta of King John, 
from the original copy preserved in the archives of Lincoln 
Cathedral; the text of the Petition of Right, 1628; the 
Habeas Corpus Act, 1679; the Bill of Rights, 1689; lists of 
the Lord Chancellors of England, Speakers of the House of 
Commons and Prime- Ministers, and other data of importance 
in convenient form for reference,. There is a complete 
index, 

A large share of attention is devoted to that portion of 
Parliamentary history concerned with the earlier stages of rep- 
resentative institutions, England's history is distinguished 
from that of every other European kingdom by the fact that 
the continuity of the English national assemblies has never 
been broken. The earliest Parliament. that can truly be 
called historical assembled at Westminster in _November 
1295, but long before that period our Saxon forefathers had 
assembled for the enactment and alteration of laws and for 
the administration of justice. Their legislative assemblies 
were of Germanic origin, and it was in the village moots of 
Friesland or Sleswick that England was taught to become 
the “ Mother of Parliaments.” The shiremoot, or .county 
court, was the real folkmoot, and was the most complete 
organization under the Anglo-Saxon system, All freemen ap- 
peared in it, either in person or by representation, Theunion 
of shires formed the kingdom, and the national council was 
the Witenagemot, This does not seem to have been a folk- 
moot, nor was it a collection of ay kgs hme although it 

represented the people from the fact that it contained the 
leaders in Church and State. On great occasions the Witena- 
gemot was attended by a concourse of people whose voices 
could be raised in assent. or resistance to the proposals of 
the chiefs, In 1035 the controversy between. the supporters 
of Hardicanute and those of Harold was decided by the 
Witan of all England; two years later the, people elected 
Harold as their immediate spar Sy and the. ion was 
apparently confirmed by a yate of the Witan of all England, 
rom that time to the present, England has been one king- 
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dom under one ruler, The first general application of the 
word “Parliament” to a national assembly was in 1246, a 
period precedent to the use of the distinctive title in the 
statutes. To the Great Parliament of 1265 has always been 
traced the origin of popular representation; but it was really 
only a parliamentary assembly of the supporters of the ex- 
isting government, and it was not until 1295, when Edward 
I, er two burgesses from every city, borough and 
leading town within his realm, to sit side by side with 
the knights, nobles and barons, that the Great Council of the 
past became the Parliament of the future. 

Facsimiles are given of the Charter to London, granted by 
William the Conqueror; of the writ of Edward I, directing 
the Sheriffs of London to return two members to Parliament; 
of the transcript of a return by assessors and constables 
showing John Hampden and others as defaulters in the pay- 
ment of ship money; of Charles I,’s holograph instructions 
to Herbert relative to the imprisonment of the five members; 
of a portion of an indenture of return of two members to 
Parliament, showing the signature of Oliver Cromwell; of a 
warrant signed by Oliver Cromwell to pay various officers of 
the Parliament, and their receipts, among which appears the 
signature of John Milton; of the Speaker's order for the 
committal of the Regicides to the Tower, 1660; of a portion 
of George III.’s speech, made on opening his first Parlia- 
ment, in his own handwriting; of the signatures and seals to 
the Articles of Union with Scotland, 1706, and of a letter 
from John Wilkes, written in 1764, about his conduct in Par- 
liament. 

The author’s work has been thoroughly done, and the two 
volumes appear from the publishers in a substantial form 
corresponding to the dignity of their contents, , 





‘*Memoirs of Anne C. L, Botta’”’ 
Written by Her Friends. J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 

THE NUMEROUS friends to whom life seemed brighter and 
better for their intercourse with the late Mrs, Anne C, L. 
Botta have combined to pay a tribute to her qualities that 
will endure after the personal memory of her shall have died 
with the last of them. A poet and a prose-writer of positive 
merit, Mrs, Botta loved the company of her fellows in the 
craft, and her drawing-rooms were for many years as near 
an approach to a literary salon as this country hasseen, All 
the celebrities of her day and ours were seen there, and car- 
ried away with them the memory of a pleasant, hospitable 
and brilliant woman, 

The greater part of this book is composed of essays on her 
life and character, written by her friends, and forming a com- 
posite photograph of her mental and intellectual attributes, 
more complete and rounded than any biography from a single 
pen could be. Parke Godwin speaks of: her “ Personal 
Traits,” Moncure D, Conway of “ Her Personality”; Charles 
Dudley Warner records his “Impressions” and Edmund 
Clarence Stedman declares her “ An Ideal Woman,” Mary 
Mapes Dodge utters “A Few Words of Love,” Kate Field 
talks of her noble womanliness, and others speak in glowing 
terms of her hospitality, her salon, her characteristics, her 
beautiful life and perennial youth, Julia Ward Howe has 
added “A Laurel Wreath,” Wm, R. Alger “A Tribute,” and 
Justin oie yy’ | has expressed his “Sympathy.” R. W. 
Gilder says “A Word about her Poems,” Edith M. Thomas 
sketches “ Her Poetical Character,” and on “Her Artistic 
Character” F_ Edwin Elwell sheds additional light. 

' The selections from her letters, and from letters written to 
het, include parts of her correspondence with Kossuth, 
Emerson, Mrs, Lydia M. Child, Fanny Kemble, Frederika 
Bremer, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Dr. H. W. Bellows, 
George Ticknor and Fitz-Greene Halleck, This selection 
has been made with much delicacy, and is perhaps the most 
interesting (as it is for biographical purposes the most valu- 
able) féature of the book. The last part of the volume con- 
tains selections from Mrs, Botta’s writings in prose and verse, 
‘among 'the former being her “Notes on American Civiliza- 


- rieties than any other. arboretum in the world, 


tiom”’ and'descriptions of Newport and’ Washington forty 
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years ago. Among the poetry we note “The Unknown 
Builder of the Cathedral of Cologne,” and the lines to 
Lamartine, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Peter Cooper and George 
Peabody. These “ Memoirs” form a fitting tribute to «life 
that was beautiful in its aims-and accomplishments and to a 
woman who made an appreciable if not a very profound im- 
pression on her time. The book is supérbly printed on 
hand-made paper, and contains Mrs, Botta’s portrait, with a 
facsimile of her autograph. bel 





** Biltmore Forest "’ 
By Gifford Pinchot. Biltmore, N. C. 

It 1s ONLY within the last twenty years that the destruc- 
tion of American forests has atttacted public attention, and 
that steps have been taken to stop it, and to remedy, as far 
as possible, what has been spoiled. We have drawn for 
centuries on our seemingly inexhaustible capital of wood 
and never even considered the interest it might have borne. 
The question of replacing what we took was deemed un- 
worthy of consideration, and even to-day, according to 
Mr, Gifford Pinchot, the author of this timely study, “the 
idea of any care for the next crop was totally néw to the 
men” working under his supervision in Biltmore ‘Forest, 
“ and was slowly grasped in its full meaning.” He refers, it 
should be added, to experienced lumbermen in his service. 

Mr, Pinchot, who is the consulting forester on Mr, George 
W. Vanderbilt's North Carolina estate, prepared this account 
of his treatment of the forest and. the results of the first 

ear’s work as part of the exhibit sent to Chicago, As this 
is the first practical application of forest management in the 
United States, and as the results obtained thus far are very 
encouraging, the oer has great interest. It points out the 
possible value of the systematic cultivation of our forests, 
and demonstrates that such cultivation can be made profita- 
ble, the profits growing larger with each succeeding ‘year, 

Previous to its purchase by Mr. Vanderbilt, thé estate 
was held by a number of poor mountain farmers, “ obliged to 
use without reserve all the resources of. their scantily pro- 
ductive lands,” The cutting down of trees and their sale 
was one of these resources, and they also burned over their . 
woodland for the sake of the pasturage. By this process the 
best trees were eliminated and the less desirable left to seed 
the ground, The forest grew steadily worse in quality, for 
the fire destroyed the fertility of the soil, and the growth of 
young trees was cut down year after year by the cattle, 
When Mr, Pinchot took charge, in January, 1891, he found 


‘a state of things that promised to tax the resources of his 


science to the utmost. He began, of course, with the ex- 
clusion of cattle and fire, and then inaugurated a system of 
improvement cutting by which dying old trees were removed, 
giving additional light and air to the younger growths be- 
neath them. He divided the forest into sections according 
to its needs and peculiarities, and prepared the road for. the 
final adoption in the near future of the Regular High Forest 
System, under which trees of the same age are grouped to- 
gether, so that there are as many separate groups as there 
are years in the age of the oldest tree. So well did he man- 
age that the financial account of the year showed a deficit 
of only’a little over $300, the sale of the lumber having cov- 
ered all expenses, 

Another feature of Biltmore Forest will be its arborétum, 
for which a collection of trees and shrubs has already been 
made, and which will contain more re and ” 

t is the 
intention to plant blocks of an acre or more of each of a 
very large number of American and foreign trees and shrubs 
along the line of a road, five miles in length, which will run 
through the most beautiful portions of the estate, It will be 
called the Arboretum Drive. This experiment, it is ex- 
pected, will add many important specimens to the’ useful 
forest flora of America; and the conditions. under which it 
will be made are more favorable than. they would be in any 
other State. ° . : 


~The distinctive feature of this new ‘departure, However, is 
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not its scientific but its practical side. The application of 
science to commerce, which is assuming larger proportions 
every day, is here made in an entirely new field. The aim is 
to improve the forest at the same time that it is made to 
yield a revenue. The undertaking will determine the value 
of the methods already in use, will suggest modifications and 
adaptations of the principles of forestry to American con- 
ditions, and serve as a school for the foresters and silvicul- 
turists this country needs. To those interested in the devel- 
opment of new sources of our national wealth, the pamphlet 
is heartily recommended. 


New Books and New Editions 


JAMES Dwicurt, M.D., is a well-known tennis-player of long 
experience, and “ Practical Lawn-Tennis” is his second attempt at 
writing about the game.’ The mye simple and clear and the ar- 
rangement of topics excellent. beginner at the game will be 
saved many mistakes by consulting its It is the old story 
of profiting by the experience of others rather than learning all 
from our 1 successes and failures, The book contains good 
advice about the making and ng of courts, the selection of 
balls, racquets and shoes, the methods of holding and handling the 
racquet, etc. The various approved strokes are described at length 
and the description is re-inforced by illustrations taken from in- 
stantaneous photographs. Chapters are devoted to suggestions 

about the play in both singles and doubles. Match-playing and 
"scoring and handicapping receive due attention, while the conclud- 
ing chapters contain much practical advice about the ent 

tournaments.’ The work is handsomely gotten up and can safely 
be commended to all who are interested in this fine game. (Harper 
& Bros.) How To JUDGE A Horse” is the title of a treatise 
by Capt. F, W. Bach, who has written with the object of enabling 
. vagce of horses to make their own selections intelligently. 
ability to estimate the comparative merits of horses for special 
purposes can only be acqui long experience and constant 
practice, and a theoretical discussion of horse-judging is of little 
value, except to the experts themselves, While it is not believed, 
therefore, that any amateur will be made a competent horse- 
buyer by merely studying this little. book, it nevertheless contains 
many valuable suggestions not only as to the judging of horses, 
but also in rowat to training young horses, bits and bitting, sad- 
jen Fle saddling, driving, and stable drainage. . (Wilham R. 

en ‘ 





‘ 





THE TWO VOLUMES (XIII. and XIV.), constituting Scrtbner's 
Magasine for the year 1893, have been published, and show a most 
attractive list of contents. The Chicago Exhibition occupies, of 


course, an important place in these , the “ Artists’ Impres- 
sions,” by W. Hamilton Gibson, J. A. Mitchell, Will H,,Low and 
F, Hopkinson Smith having more than a passing value, which fact 


has been appreciated, for t 
book'form. Mr. Doubleday’s “Glimpses of the French TIilustra- 
tors,” Robert -Blum's “An Artist ‘in Japan " and Fred’k Crownin- 
shield's “Impressions of a Decorator in Rome" are among the 

: rs on artistic subjects, and Aline Gorren's article on 
the F symbolists, with an-unpublished work by Sir Walter 
Scott the purely literary features,: to: which must be added Mr. 
Howells’s much-discussed article on “‘ The Man of Letters asa Man 
of Business,” a facsimile of a Thackeray MS. in Harvard College, 


Austin Dobson's paper on Richardson and Alexander Cargill’s on 
Izaak Walton. In fiction Mrs. Burnett holds the first place with 
“ The One I Knew the Best of All,” which is followed Harold 


Frederic’s “ The Copperhead.” In the ‘Historic Moments. series 
the year a sketch of the fall of Sebas- 
, by W. H, Russell ; tC, Winthrop’s account of the death 
ohn Quincy Adams in the White ‘House; Archibald Forbes's 
“Crisis of the Shipka Pass,” and the excellent narrative of the 
nomination of Lincoln by Isaac H. Bromley. Augustine Birrell 
describes the House Commons and its routine, and Ida M. 
i an interesting sketch of Madame Roland, with sever- 
al port The merchant sailor, the newspaper correspondent, 
the machinist and the country printer are among the men whose oc- 


t 


=] 


cupations have been discussed, while hical sketches are given 
ofthe late Prot, Freeman and J.J. Aun. one pe _ 
travel, Angelo Heilprin’s account’ xped 

holds first place, and the series of articles on “ The Poor in Great 
Cities " embraces both ‘this country and urope, “ The Point of 
View” is clever as it has beéfisince it was first made a. depart- 
‘ment of the magazine, and-in the poetry are found the best names 


& 


sketches-have recently appeared in. 
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Coffin’s “ American Illustration of To-day,” Lansdell’s -“ Bokhara 
Revisited,” the articles on Charles Keene, and on the Paris thea- 
tres and concerts, Robert Grant's “ Reflections of a Married Man,” 
some of the articles in the series on Great Streets of the World, 
etc. The magazine an ge most roa the utile dulez, and is 
in every way a periodical for the home, (Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 


THE REDEEMING feature in “Rambles in Historic Lands,” 
by Peter J. Hamilton, A.M., is the dozen illustrations, which are 
excellent half-tone reproductions of photographs of scenery and 
architecture abroad. The writer is a young man, apparently not 
long escaped from college, who went to oy on his wedding- 
tour of three months (July 8 to Oct. 7, 1891). The trip is once re- 
ferred to as of “ four months’ duration. He assumed that it would 
cost six hundred dollars, but it did cost twelve hundred, though he 
travelled second-class as a rule, and put up at the cheaper hotels 
and fensions. The tour included Belgium, the Rhine, Germany, 
Switzerland. Italy as far as Rome, and France; but there is nothin 
new in the record of it except what pertains to the persona 
experiences of the two travellers. Some of these might well have 
been suppressed, as, for instance, the third of a about some 
“human pigs” who were their fellow-passengers in the cabin of 
a steamer on Lake Lugano. “ Unable to stand it any longer,” 
our tourist adds:—* I took @"thair and sat down in front of them, 
and stared at them myself until they left that part of the boat. We 
expressed our opinion of them fully to each other, and were delighted 
later to learn that they understood English, I donot know what they 
thought of us, but I know that it could be nothing worse than we 
thought of them.” In regard to another similar experience he 
pe bs :—* If there is anything, however, I can succeed at with earnest 

ort, it is being disagreeable”; and we must admit that he can. 
(G. P, Putnam’s Sons.) 








THAT WILLIAM BLAKE has been unfortunate in his admirers 
is doubtless due to the fact that he was on many points what: we 
would call a crank, and that, like all cranks, he was somewhat of 
ahumbug. A n with a reputation for commonsense, like 
Gilchrist, could hardly afford to rate him at his worth, and a per- 
son with the opposite sort of a reputation, like Swinburne, was 
bound to praise him extravagantly. It is perhaps impossible even 
yet to take his true measure ; but we have noticed that recent esti- 
mates have been at once more appreciative than Gilchrist’s and 
more moderate than Swinburne’s, Mr. Alfred T. Story’s “ William 
Blake, His Life, Character and Genius,” is a brief but judicious 
account of the man and the It is to be followed by a work 
upon Blake’s art, in which the author promises to give full details 
of a recently discovered as according to which the poet.and 
artist was ded from a branch of the same family to which be- 
longed the celebrated Admiral Blake. 
in photogravure the miniature drawn from the life by John Linnell. 
(Macmil & Co,) THE RECENT CENTENNIAL of Williams 
College makes timely and welcome another memorial in the form 
of the publication of the late Mark Hopkins’s address on “* Modern 
Skepticism in its Relations to Young Men.” The little pamphlet 
of 40 pages is written in the author's well-known terse and vigor- 
ous style, and winds up with the recommendation to “accept all 
truth and respect every honest doubt, and to be ourselves examples 
of that living faith which we would produce in others.” Mr, Ira 
Hutchinson Brainard, who reprints the address from Dr. Hopkins's 
manuscript, furnishes a brief 2 sage in which he attributes the fa- 
mous saying about a log oh the floor, a boy at one end and Mark 
Hopkins at the other forming a University to the late Dr. Howard 
Crosby of New York, instead of tecthe date President Garfield, to 
whom it has been usually accredited.. (Fleming H: Revell Co.) 


FOUR VOLUMES have been published thus far of the new River- 
side Edition of Henry D. Thoreau’s works, to be completed in ten. 
The four books referred to are, in the order of their publication, 
“* A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers,” “ Walden,” 


“ The Maine Woods” and “ Cape Cod.” ion engl out in every 
respect the ex tions me ys publishers’ announcement, 
h ‘becoming simplicity in dark 


The frontispiece reproduces 





well ted, and. bound 
green without stamp or gilding to mar its i 
of the three portraits of Thoreau — ith this 
t 


edition appears 
in “ A Week on the Concord,” 


shows the author at an early 


period of life, with dreamy, reflective eyes, and an elusive but un- 
mistakabie resemblance to Emerson. The introductory notes ac- 
companying the volumes are full of interest and information, add- 
ing to the understanding and enjoyment of Thoreau’s work in a 
hundred different ways. The edition, when 
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gether all his miscellaneous writings into one volume, which will 
also contain Emerson's bg sera sketch. The separate index 
to each volume is also of practical use, ie gh age pe four 
volumes already published, it would seem that this will be the 
ji edition of opheks wciings, an edition ane with fae and 
understanding, and satisfactory from e t of view, ough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co..——-WeE pos dare ee lovers and students 
of English Literature that the Mermaid Series of our Old Dramat- 
ists is to be continued, after an interval of several years. The sixteen 
volumes already published had established the reputation of the 
series with scholars and critics for accuracy of text, good and - 
very. moderate price. 


cient annotation, tasteful ty hy and 
The 17th volume is the first of t to be devoted to “Ben Jon- 
son,” and is edited by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson,.whose name is hon- 


orably known for his able work in S iny tion and 

i The volume contains a biographical introduction of 
seventy pases by Mr..C. H. Herford, and three of the plays,— 
“ Every in his Humour,”. “ Every Man Out of his Humour,” 


and “ [he Poetaster,” filling nearly four hundred additional pages. 
The plays in this series are all unexpu as should be for 
adult and critical readers. (Imported by Chas, Scribner's Sons.) 





WE HAVE RECEIVED a group of five on certain features 
of the Paris Exposition of 1889, prepared by Prof. W.H. Chandler, 
Ph.D., F.C.S., as Commissioner of the United States. In reports 
of this nature it is perhaps too much to expect a really critical com- 
parative study, the design being primarily to afford an account of 
the t state of the arts or industries discussed, and the report 
is therefore necessarily prepared in some haste. Prof. Chandler 
has wisely selected for special emphasis a comparatively few im- 
portant topics to be treated so fully as to make the reports valuable 
at least to those interested in the particular subjects discussed. In 
the section on textile fabrics, wearing apparel and accessories, the 
report on jewelry by George F. Kunz is especially noteworthy. 
Twenty illustrations are given of pieces of jewelry from the Tiffany 
exhibit, and it is an interesting fact that the work of some of our 
Indian tribes afforded the models from which some very strikin 
ornaments were developed. For example, a brooch is modell 
after a Sioux Indian’s horse-hide shield, Perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature of the report on mining and metallurgy is an ac- 
count of the processes used in the production’ of aluminium and 
its alloys. A profusely illustrated account is given of five well- 
known chemical laboratories. In,some cases not only the plans 
and photographic reproductions of interiors are given, but also 
details of construction of desks, apparatus, etc. The laboratories 
treated are those at Yale and Lehigh Universities, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cornell University and the Zurich Poly- 
technic School. In the section relating to hygiene and public char- 
ities, a detailed description is given of four pavilion hospitals, ex- 
— the latest ideas in hospital construction. The Antwerp 
City Hospital, the General ag b Hospital at Berlin, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, and St. Luke's Hospital, Bethlehem, Pa., are 
those chosen for illustration, plans, interiors and sections showing 
the systems of heating and ventilating being given. (Washington: 
Government Printing-Office.) 


Two New [Magazines 
CERTAIN bape Fc have come to the conclusion that all the 


radical position on the leading questions of the time, religious, 
ical and other, than i held by any ether periodical Menke 
uxley, Morley and Spencer, it ai are behind the age—t 
are merely transitional ; and the of The Free Review is “ just 
to carry the transition further,” but in what direction the ed 

not say. Perhaps writer is 
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theism, provided that on attaining the years of discretion he imme- 


y exchanges it for pure A ; but this is precisely what 
Hume did not do, The man who at any period of maturity could 
deliberately speak of the belief in Deity as ‘conformable to sound 
reason,’ is a simpleton or worse.” The editor says that this paper 
on Hume will be replied to in the next issue of the Review, but our 
readers will see that Mr. Renton, at least, is sufficiently “advanced.” 
Mr. Robettson's essay on Gladstone, of which only a part appears 
in this number, is a study of the moral and intellectual qualities 
that have moulded the liberal statesman's career. It is a thought- 


ful paper, will well sal. 
he fanelal pti of oF this review will be different from 


that of any other periodical. The articles will not be paid for ; but 
if there are any t spapee they will. be divided rp rata among the 
contributors, with a share for the editorassuch. The Free Review 
will be published monthly, at one shilling a number, by Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co,, London. 

The Midland Monthly, a magazine born with the new’ year at 
Des M@ines, Iowa, and published and edited by Johnson Brigham, 
erstwhile of the Cedar Rapids Repudlican, is devoted to “ Mid- 
land ” literature and art, the Midland referred to being lowa and 
the States grouped about that central commonwealth, It, will be 
representative of Western culture, reflecting the advance in letters, 
art, industry and commerce of its region; and its chief mission will 
be “to provide wholesome diversion and mind-stimulating. enter- 
tainment. for men and women who are ¢ in life’s.stern 
duties and burdened with its serious responsibilities.” A) the 
contents of the first (January) number are “ The Canada Thistle,” 
a short story by Octave Thanet; sone “ Prairie Songs” by Ham- 
lin Garland, one of them reproduced in facsimile from the. poet's 
autograph ; the story of the writing of “Sherman's March.to the 
Sea by the author of that famous war-song; the first of @, series 
of articles on “ Lowa at the World's Fair,” and a paper on “ tipper 
ot 
occur 


Clubs in Iowa.” The February number will contain, amo 
things, a short story by Major S. H. M. a in which 

a description of the battle of Missionary Ridge, and a new pe 
in the Representative Men Series that is to form a permanent fea- 
ture of the magazine. ‘ 


Shakespeariana 


EDITED BY Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Portraits of Bacon and Shakespeare—A wiitér in a 
recent number of t Eagties magazine Baconiana (now pub- 
lished quarterly at 25 Parliament Street, London, 8. W., 
for five shillings a year) attempts to prove that “the so-called 
Duke of Devonshire’s bust of Shakespeare,” at the Garrick Club, 
is really a bust of Bacon; and that the Darmstadt or Kesselstadt 
death-mask, which has been the subject of so much discussion, 
was taken from the face of the philosopher, not after death, but in 
the year 1616, the date which it bears. On the other hand, the 
bust on the Stratford monument and the portrait at the Birth- 

lace in Henley Street represent Shakespeare himself. The Droes- 
out t, in the Folio of 1623, is “a disguised or composite 
head,” in which “ the forehead, the eyebrows, the marked eyelids, 
and the nose and hair of Bacon are cartcatured, ana combin- 
ed with these the bold or stony’ stare, the long u lip, the fleshy, 
beardiess face and collar of ‘Shaxpurre.’” The writer finds 
Cont San ee pees ones on the page opposite the por- 
trait ;— 
** This figure that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut; 
Wherein the graver had a strife 
With Nature to outdo the life. 
O could he but have drawn his wit 
As well in brass as he has hit 
His face, the print would then surpass 
All that was ever writ in brass, 
But since he cannot, reader, look 
Not on his picture, but his book.’’ 

The comments on the lines are “so rich” an illustration of Ba- 

conian logic that I cannot refrain from quoting a part of them (ital- 


_ ics as in the original) :— 


“ First, the engraver had striven with nature to outdo the por- 
wade S It is therefore not a true or natural por- 
trait, 








eee 
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.» o} Can any face of brass hold longer, out?" (L.L.L. v. 2, 395.) 
| 4 Letime wring your heart,’ says Hamlet to his mother (iii. 4,.35), 
‘too 4's e Sf damned custom hath:notéraseditso.. . «++. 
“iv... ‘Phat it-is proof and bulwark against sense.’ 
And in’ tes send ‘Gloucester says of his son Edmund (i.:1, 10): 
"5"! OT have so Often blushed’te acknowledge him 


ey hee 2 


ook «Phat Tam now brated to it. GSE 
. An hoth ‘cases you see the yery word of the‘ Promus ’ note—drazed, 
_, for impudent. * *° * So that remark about Shakespeare's face 
being well hit off in brass does riot. seem to be altogether compli- 
: ry, does it? It seems to. say, * Heré is an impudent fellow! 
_, If only the engraver could have drawn his wit Azs mirid, as well as 
“he hag drawn the face, the print- would surpass i *mpudencé all 
‘that was ever written.” * * * © 
_“ Well may the author of the verses counsé! his readers, ‘since 
_they cannot descry the true face of the poet, to look ' Not on his 
picture, but his book,”” Fopidedss 
.” Dr.O0.W. Owen's Baconian “Cipher.” —1 have received an octavo 
. pamphlet, of two hundred pages, with the title, “Sir Francis Ba- 
con’s Cipher Story, Discovered and’ Deciphered by Orville W. 
ae Revi Da "Tt is ree . ‘a — Aires be ge bo 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy e ication ‘of a en 
story'in Shakespeare's plays and other siceable writings published 
in England from 1580 to 1623.” This story is Bacon's own, and 
in it he claims the authorship, not only of Shakespeare's works, but 
_also of Greerie’s, ‘Peele’s; and’ Marlowe's ‘plays, all the works of 
Spenser, and Burton's “ Anatomy of Melancholy.” What is éven 
moré stanilive this polyglot poét ahd philosopher declares that he 
.. is“ the son of Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester by a secret mar- 
riage ig the Tower of London, and therefore is the rightful heir to 
_ the throne of England,” There can be no doubt of this, for Eliza- 
beth herself acknowledged it to her physician just before she’ was 
_ “not only’ poigoned ‘but strangled in her bed by Robert Cecil.” 
For further'particulars I must refér the reader to the pamphlet, 
‘which is brought dut by the Howard Publishing Company of De- 
troit, and costs half a dollar. 


The ‘Hion (N. Y.) Library 


WE PRESENT herewith a picture of the Public Libr 





iven to 


the town of Ilion, N. Y., by Mr. Clarence: W, Seamans of this city. 
The building was described in our issue of Nov. 2. 
taken from the Brooklyn Standard Union, 


< ‘ “% é 


Its picture is 


on 


_, Sir Samuel Baker 
Sik SAMUEL WuiTe Baker, the Aftican explorer, died’ on the 
afternoon of Dec. 30 at his home at Newton-Abbot, Devonshire. 
_ He. was poe. B Sandee on June 8, 1821, and was educated at 
Biss ortre? fan institutions, In 1847 he established, together 


} brother, an ee nent “and sanatorium at 

‘Newera Ellia, in ‘the miduntains‘of . The undertaking was 
|, ‘Successful from the start; but’ Baker’ frorh its management 
, in 1854, going to the Crimea ‘in the following year, and thence to 
hake cre hé engaged in railway bi 







” ‘Turkey, w railway building: “In 1861 he started 
> Won his “first African travels’ if "wecreh of a Nile, Lady Baker 
[ AeCot him. ” Through’ 1862 he continued his explorations, 
o "1863 ‘met ‘Captains Speke and Grant, the leaders of the'Gov- 


nt expedition; Qn March 14,1844, he discovered lake Albert 





*® 
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Nyanza, and returned to Gondokoro in 1865. In 1869 the Khedive 
put him in command of an ‘expedition with which he under- 
took to subdue the African wilderness, to destroy the slave trade, 
and to open up to civilization and commerce the African lakes, and 
to annex to Egypt the countries that border ‘on the Nile. “Lady 
Baker again accompanied him, and when he returned, in'1873, he 
had accomplished what he hhad set out to do, and laid the founda- 
tion, of British influence in Egypt. He afterwards made researches 
in Syria, Japan, India and America, ot pat ft nde 
Among his best-known books are “ The. Rifle and the Hound in 
Ceylon” (1854), Eight Years’ Wanderings in cane " (1855), “ The 
Al Nyanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and Explorations of the 
Nile Sources” (1866), “ The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia and the 
egy Hunters' of the Hamram Arabs” (1867), “ by. the 
»” a story (1869), “ Ismaflia: a Narrative of the Expedition to 
Central Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, Arranged by 
Ismail, Khedive of Egypt.” (1874), “Cyprus as I Saw It/in 1879,” 
« My Tales for My Grandsons” (1883) and “Wild, Beasts and 
Their Ways” (1890). Baker was mas ie" and created an M.A. of 
the University of Cambridge in 1866. ‘ He was a Fellow of the Royal 
pe. a Society of London and an honorary member of the geo- 
raphical societies of Paris, Berlin, Italy and America. He received 
the Grande Medaille d’Or of the Société de Geographie de Paris. 
He was a Deputy Lieutenafit'of Gloucestershire and Justice ‘of the 
Peace of Devon. He had the orders of the Grand Cordon of the 
Médjidieh and the second and third ‘classes, in addition ‘to the sec- 
ond class of the Osmahien. ; , 


$6 A Man that Hath Friends’”’ 


. THE worps of this headline might have been taken as the 
motto of the lines “To Brander Matthews,” read by Mr..H, C. 
Bunner at the dinner to which Prof. Matthews was bidden by his 
friends last month, In our note, last. week, we neglected to men- 
tion two of the best speeches of the evening —those of Mr. Stedman 
and Mr. Howells. Mr. Bunner’s poem (practically an impromptu) 
ran as follows:— eee, ' Birsrs 


DEAR BRANDER: I’ve been askéd to get” 
“~ Muse ih propér shape 
On this occasion for to let 
A little poem escape 
From out the realm of private thought 
Into the world of light : 
To es thing or two that ought 
To be said here to-night. ~ 
It is the meanest job I know 
To sing a fellow’s praises: 
You either say too much, or go 
And make him mad as blazes. ' 
So for myself'I will not let 
One small word struggle through © 
To tell the folks around me set ° “ 
Just what I think of You. 

I'll only say that Time has shown 
By instances in heaps— 

The way by which ‘a man is known 
Is the company he keeps. 

That settles you.:* It’s: not ‘my plan 

«| Tovsay that you’ can write. 

But Mr. C. D, WARNER can, 
Ard he's with you to-night. 

You may be utterly-unfit 
White paper for to stain— 

I'll not deny the fact a bit— 
But—there’s MARK TWAIN, 

Your way in life you may have missed, 
As author and as man: 2 isnt 

But Mr. HOWELLS, Altruist, 
Can stand it if you can, 

I do not know if you can teach 
Sound English’ Literature, 

But PRESIDENT Low is right in reach— 
He'll tell you, | am’sure.. - : 

I do not know, in point of fact, 

' That you are any good ;»- 4 
You may be quite devoid of tact; 


be Your heart may be of wood, °' ‘ve 


You mav be no espécial use 
aogrn § >» Upon this mortal earth ;« 
SERS ¢ You may be dull, inépt, obtuse, 
See ih A Remorseless, changed at birth. 
rk sore | ‘ 


srs "Phe crowd-of various blends, 
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It seems to me, at least, you can 
Everlastingly make friends. 
And as I gaze upon the throng: 
That-I around ‘me see, 
I'm proud to end this little song 
By saying : One'is ME. 
SHERRY's, NEW YorK, 20 Dec., 1893. 


The Brontes 


THE ACCOMPANYING portraits of Charlotte Bronté and her father, 
Patrick Bronté, are taken from Dr. Wright's interesting work, 


RS BUNNER. 


CHARLOTTE Bronti 


“The Brontés in Ireland,” of which.a review will be found on 
1 of this week's Critic. The book is. published in America by 


: Patrick Bronth 
Messrs; D. Appleton & Co. 


The Lounger 


Mr. Epwarp ‘L. Martin of Syracuse, 'N. Y., sts that au- 
thors learn shorthand, write their manuscripts biden names and 
then give them to an amanuensis to write out. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New York office the other day and 
was very much interested in it. The’ young lady ‘who was ticking 
off the notes on the machine said ‘that ‘she Could write‘just as” fast 
by hand, but that the advantage of the machine lay in its accuracy, 
enabling any stenographer to read the notes; also that they were 
easily filed away, and that, as the lines did not get rubbed, they were 
always ready for reference, These machine notes are written on a 

pér tape such as is used on the stock exchange “ tickers.”" “Now, 
if authors:employed the: shorthand machine, they could: give: their 
notes to:an amanuensis to read ;*but I don’t think that they. would 
find their penciled notes easily deciphered. If authors’ MSS+ are 
hard to.read even when written in long-hand, what would their 
shorthand notes be, when so much depends on the shading of a 
stroke ? 

* 8. * (zat 

THE MOST optimistic a I have talked with on the subject 
of the book business is Mr. C. T. Dillingham: He’ says that he 
judges by his own’ trade: and what’ his clients ‘tell: him, and he 
has done a bigger business this year~than ever before. .-He-also 
states that the largest booksellers in New England and the Middle 
States tell him that they have nothing to complain of. I was par- 
ticularly pleased to hear Mr, Dillingham speak in this cheerful tone, 
for, being a “ jobber,” he has his inner as it were, on the pulse of 
the-trade, “ The American people must have books,” he’ said, 
* they would die without them. | When men work as ours do, they 
must have some:recreation, and they can get nothing cheaper:than 
reading.. That incurs no expense beyond: the cost of the book,” 
‘But what: about the hard timés?” I ventured. ‘1 have heard 
that.cry ever since’ I went into business,” he answered. “I never 
yet heard people admit that times are good, ‘They are» quick 
enough to look back and say that times were good; but they hesi- 
tate to say that times are good.” 

* * * 


I HAVE talked with other men in the book trade and have yet to 
find anyone discouraged by the outlook. They think that we may 
have a light spring business, hut anticipate a good fall trade. The 
summer is always dull ; that is expected, and no publisher dreams 
of bringing out books of any importance in the dog-days. But 
when the fall comes, they are all ready to fire their biggest guns. 

* * * 


I AM AMUSED at the title of Mr, Bellamy’s forthcoming con- 
tribution to The Ladies’ Home Journal ;—‘ How | wrote,Lookin 
Backward.” : Anyone who happens not to know of. Mr, Bellamy's 
famous book will think that he is going to tell how. he wrote with 
his head over his shoulder; The next thing, we shall have Sien- 
kiewicz telling “ How I wrote with Fire and Sword,” or Mr, Gosse 
may tell us how he wrote “On Viol and Flute,” though how he 
played on them would be more to the point; Prof. Ball might 
be induced to tell how he wrote “In the High Heavens,” and A 
St. Aubyn how (or what) he wrote “To His Own Master.” It 
would be interesting to know why. Rose N. Carey wrote Not 
Like Other Girls,” or what induced Miss" Broughton to write ‘‘ Not 
Wisely, but Too. Well,” or how Miss Mathers accomplished the 
feat of writing ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” And ‘how, wonder, did 
Mr. Savage-Landor write “Ajone with the Hairy Ainu "? 

* * * 

ADMIRERS OF M. Paderewski—and who is not to be counted 
among these ?—will be interested in the series of his portraits, at 
various ages published in the Christmas number of The Strand. 
We have fim pictured at the age of three, at ten, at eighteeh and 
at the “present day.” There is no sigh of his remarkable head 
of hair until we reach the age of eighteen. At three and ten itis as 
short and straight as the most ordinary school boy's, at eighteen it 
begins to be quite dévag¢, and at the “ age day” it is what’ we 
all know it to be, The likeness of the baby Paderewskito the man 
is very striking. I know that most people smile sarcastically at 
these s of portraits,“ human documents” Mr, McClure calls 
them, but I find them very interesting. If the evolution of plants 
is worth studying, why is not that of men? 

** 

Mr. Henry B. Barnes of A. S. Barnes & Co, and the American 

Book Co. writes to me as follows:—“ I have read. with interest 

our reference to Fourth Avenue as a location for B eves te 
to commend r views’as ‘being timely and correct. .’ 

stretch from 17th Street to 23d Street on Fourth Avenue is par- 
ticularly well adapted to the book tradé, as the are not 

exorbitant, while the spot is most convenient and, central. ‘The 

a thoroughfare in close 

the great lines of rapid 


weve 0 has ee tenon of bein; 

to the ot ares 
transit “ well as the crosstown fein a without some of their more 
serious disadvantages—such as the elevated structures and’the 
cable. § hope you will encourage in ‘all ways-open to you anvearly 
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migration of the great publishers into this region.” Nothing would 
encourage such a migration as Mr. atiae Pasiese to see pit ge 
swag ters the removal to Zhe Critic's neighborhood of the two 
houses in which he himself is largely interested. 


MR, JOHN IRVING RoMER, the editor and rietor of Printer’s 

, recently delivered an address on the “ First Principles of Ad- 
Laos, ep ange the University of Pennsylvania's School of Jour- 
nalism that has many interesting facts in it. Advertising in these 
days has become an art, and good writérs and good artists "are not 
above engaging in it. Catchwords are among the best forms of 
advertising. an advertiser can inventa phrase that sticks in the 
public mind, he has done a good thing for his business. Mr. Romer 
estimates that not less than $200,000,000 are spent annually in ad- 
vertising. His remarks on the general subject of advertising are 
worth reading by all persons interested ‘in that line of business. I 
may say right here that during the last twenty years there has been 
a great in the class le in the advert 
business. Nowadays it is con quite as dignified to se 
advertising space as to sell books or any thing else that people 
want. 

*’- * 

WILLIAM EDWARD Norris, the novelist, lives at Torquay, in a 
picturesque old house presided over by his daughter. He loves 
music, horses and golf, —_ the latter religiously every da 
and is Secretary of the Torquay Golf Club. He is most methodi-, 
cal in his work, to which he devotes afternoon from three to 
He prepares the plans for his n first in a rough draft, 
draws up a skeleton, maps out the chapters, outlines his characters, 
and never starts to write until all this has been done. He declares 
that it is a puzzle to him why people like his novels, as “ they never 
turn out what he means them to be.” He is the son of t 


“ HERE'S A NICE BIT of anachronism from a Birmingham (Eng- 
bookseller’s catalogue,” writes W. I. F., from Amherst Co 
lege Library :— 

‘61 Bartolozzi.—Grand Old Portrait of Lord Cornwallis, etc., in 
his Official Robes, panting on an eminence overlooking the Town 
and Straits of Gibraltar, while stretching away in the background, 
several ships are steaming along the Straits, and emilting huge 
clouds of smoke, through which numerous large buildings are 
seen, and thus make the scene highly picturesque. Framed in ap- 
os me brown and gold, 21 by 18 inches, very scarce, a bargain, 
gs. 6d. I 


88,’” 


Mr. CHAMBERS BAIRD writes to me from Ripley, Ohio :— 
“ Permit me to call your petit attention to Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s new story‘ The Ebb-Tide’ now ing serially in the 

i a thrilling and chilling Part II., chap. 7— 
the last t oye (Dec. 24)—-eontains a most surpris- 
ing mention of Mr. Ward McAllister, whose name and fame have 
poo eee to the ends of the earth and the islands of the 

The mention is no: particularly pleasant or compli- 

. however, and were the noted society and ‘literary’ man 

pope cde , and Mr. Stévenson within reach, we 
be entertained’ by a speedy report of negotiations agg to 

r. Baird 
occurs in a } speech by one of the characters in Mr. Steven- 
son's story name “Capt. John Davis, alias Brown") which 

$ him’ st t up. Here's the real 
article, I said, and I don’t like it; here’s the real, first-rate, copper- 
asp god what Ward McAllister would lick the 


** Liber Scriptorum ”’ 
THE UNIQUE BOOK WRITTEN AND PUBLISHED BY THE AvU- 
; THORS CLUB 
THE BOOK OF THE SCRIBES has been published, anes ~~ pa- 
its 


rents, the members of the Authors Club well be 
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poem, essay and sketch is Some of the 
signatures were obtained with great difficulty, as several of the 
contributors were travelling in Europe, one was. in Japan, another 
in the Hawaiian Islands, and still another—the most troublesome of 
all—was constantly crossing the Atlantic. Thesheets to be signed 
were’sent to all these roving writers in special tin boxes covered 
with elaborate labels, printed in four. languages, appealing to cus- 
tom house officials for protection in the name of letters and of art ; 
and ‘the sheets returned all in order from Rome, Naples, Paris, 
Constantinople and other fo places. The rest of them were 
signed at the homes of the authors in this city, or at the De Vinne 
Press, which has given a superb typographical dress to the book. 
The piper on which it is printed was made in Holland, each sheet 

ing the Club’s water-mark, and the leather binding, tastefully 
stamped and tooled, completes its outer appearance with artistic 
luxuriousness. 

Hete are the titles of some of the articles :—“‘ Flammantia Moenia 
ga 4 a fireside study, by Henry M, Alden; “ Russian Rule as 
It is Felt by Ten Millions of the Unorthodox,” by Poultney Bigelow ; 
“ The King’s Bastard,” by Hjalmar H esen; “ A Song of 
Nests,” poem, by R Rogers Bowker ; “ The Books of an ld 

» by Noah Brooks ; “ The Place of Comenius in the History of 
Education,” by Prof, Nicholas Murray Butler;.“The Ghost of 
Sable Island,” a ballad by Wilt Carleton ; “Genius Illustrated from 
Burns,” by Andrew Carnegie; “ The Fate of the Ninth Legion,” a 
story of Roman rule in Britain, John Denison Champlin; ** Noon 
in the Hills,” a poem, by John Vance ; “Scholarship and 
Politics,” an essay, by William Conant Church; “ Upon the Bane- 
ful Effects of Ri " a skit, by Mark Twain; “ My Acquaintance 
with Abraham Lincoln,” by Alban Jasper Conant ; “ Our Summer 


Life at Wianno,” by Moncure Daniel Conway; “In Defence of 


ed by its author. 


the 8 a Med 2 owas by Edward Egg >.“ The Liter- 
a vances oo Late,” an essay, by George Cary 
Ey leston; “ ad Soggte.| the Moon,” by arid Frederic ; 


“ 5," a poem, by Richard Watson Gilder; “A University 
Problem,” by President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins ; “ The Germans 
in America,’ by Parke Godwin; “ Duality,” a poem, by Arthur 
Sherbutne Hardy; “The King’s Touch,” a didactic poem, by 
Henry Harland (Sidney Luska); “ Euthanasia,” a sonnet, by John 
Hay ; “Schubert,” a poem, by William J, Henderson ; “ La Igno- 

. ~ te yt Bl a song, by Ripley Hitchcock; “ History in a Play,” 
a technical sketch, by Bronson Howard ; “ Judgment Day,” a poem, 
by W. D. Howells; “ The Books of M 
by Laurence Hutton; “Relief for Literature,” an essay setting 
forth the invention of the “lit dead line,” by Rossiter Johnson ; 
“ The'Crest of the World,” a Himalayan sketch, by Thomas W. 
Knox; “ The Tannhaeuser,” an essay, Henry E. Krehbiel ; 
“ Elsewhere,” a “a by George Parsons Lathrop; “In the Fire- 
light,” a poem, by Walter Learned; “ My Search for the Goddess,” 
a sketch, by Hamilton W. Mabie; “ The Transfusion of Indiges- 
tion,” a humorous essay, by Brander Matthews; “ The Lex Loci of 
the Hired Girl,” a humorous a by E Wilson Nye; “ Lowell 
at Harvard,” by George E. Pond; *A of Dispatches,” by 
Gen. Horace Porter; “ A Shot at a Bull Elk,” by Theodore Roose- 
velt ; “ Tolstoi, and the Unseen Moral Order,” by ‘ 
Royce; “ Sailing,” a poem, Clinton Scollard; “A T of 
Worthies,” by Horace E. Scudder; “ Fin de Siécle,” a meditative 
ges by Edmund Clarence Stedman; “ Pomona’s Club,” by Frank 

Stockton ; “ Literature and Philosophy,” by Daniel Greenleaf 
Thompson ; “ Joy and Duty,” by the Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
and “ Literature in a Dress-Suit,” an essay by Charles Dudley 

‘arner. 

Other contributors are Henry » »O. C Auringer, 
Marcus’ Benjamin, James Thorpe bhke, Alamanes 
Black, John H. Boner, Arthur Elmore Bostwick, James H. Bridge, 
E S. Brooks, William Carey, William Henry Carpenter, Ed- 
ward , Titus M. Coan, Theodore Low De Vinne, Maurice 
Francis Egan, Henry R. Elliot, George H. Ellwanger, William 
Dudley Foulke, William Hamilton Gibson, Charles Kay, Wil- 
liam L, fa ee B. Kenyon, Leonard Kip, Joseph K' d, 
Percival Lowell, James M. Ludlow, Albert » William S. 
Mayo, Theodore H. Mead, Edwin Wilson: Morse, James Herbert 
Morse, Charles Ledyard Norton, Bernard F. O'Connor, Duffield 
Osborne, Raymond S, Perrin, David L, Proudfit, Charles Henry 
, George. Lansi —— Howard Seely, John Lancaster 
, Munroe S liam J. Stillman, Francis Hovey 


Stod- 
dard, Oscar S, Straus, Thayer, John C. Van: 
Edward S.. Van Zile, Wilham & Walsh. William Flavor Wend 

E. Waring, Jr., Charles Henry Webb, Charles Goodrich 

and Francis Howard Williams. j 

R Johnson, 1 Bond Street, the: of the Club, and 
Authors Club 


"= on pag 1882 at.103 East 15th Street, and was incorporat- 


hood,” a reminiscence, 


= 
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London Letter 


RUMORS—VERY FAINT as yet—have reached London of the 
coming of a new Continental dramatist, who is, it is rested, to 
step upon the pedestal from which the exertions of Mr. Clement 
Scott are supposed to have thrust Ibsen. Rumors of this kind can- 
not be taken too freely at the outset: we see so many mountains 
in labor from week to week for the birth of absurd mice. But in- 
terest is legitimately aroused by the report that has reached us of 
Gerhart Hauptmann, the Ibsen of Berlin, He is, it seems, not more 
than thirty years old, and his literary career -is confined to the 
last eight years, during which time he has essayed poetry, fiction 
and the drama. It is in the latter field that he has attracted most 
attention, the most notable of his plays being “ Before Sunset.” 
His literary temperament is spoken of as one of extreme gloom, 
unrelieved by any shaft of humor. He deals principally in genre 
sketches of life in the mines and among the laboring population, 
and he has not escaped the influence of the domestic problem of 
married ae aR More than these facts, and the further one 
that he was born in Silesia in 1862, I have not been able to learn ; 
but doubtless we shall hear more details later on. 
time there is all the interest of expectancy. 

During the present week a mente has been held at Bradford in 
Yorkshire, to discuss the possibility of erecting a Bronté Museum and 
starting a Bronté Society in that town. The notion was first en- 
_ tertained by Mr. W. W. Yates of Dewsbury, and the plan proposed 
is the collection of all nal relics, manuscripts, sketches and 
the like which are accessible, and the formation of a perfect library 
of all the Bronté works, and of all ‘the literature which has been 
written with reference to the family. I believe that the plan has 
not as yet taken a definite and final shape, but the romantic interest 
felt in the Brontés is so great that there ought to be no difficulty in 
finding the necessary funds. Possibly the relics will be exhibited 
in London first, as such an arrangement would certainly lead to 

niary assistance. And, after all, it is generally the purse 
that runs short in these enterprises—not the enthusiasm. 

For some time past bibliophiles. and bibliographers have been 
interested in the news that Mr. Edmund Gosse was preparing a 
catalogue of his library, and for the'last few months it was known 
among his intimate friends that the result of Mr. Lister's care and 
culture was in the hands of the Ballantyne Press, To-day, as 
‘-s ~~ Christmas present for his subscribers, Mr. Gosse places 

the volume in their hands. And a beautiful piece of work it is. It 
is bound in w*ite buckram, with gold ribbons to tie it, and in the 
top left-hand corner is a facsimile in gold of Mr. Gosse’s familiar 
book-plate, the work of Mr, E. A. Abbey. But charming as the 
outside is, it is the letter-press that is, after all, invaluable, and even 
the least bibliographical will tind the book thoroughly fascinating. 
There are, of course, two values open to the perfect catalogue: 
on the one side, the purely literary ; on the other, the bibliographical. 
I can conceive a catalogue which would appeal to no one but the 
bibliophile—full of important facts, no doubt, but facts of the dry- 
_asdust order, enumerations of rare title-pages and curious bindings, 
pages of dates and details which the general mind would reel 

ore, But Mr, Gosse’s catalogue knows a more excellent way 
than this. 

It was his fortune to grow up in friendship with so many of the 
most interesting literary figures of the day, to exchange with them 
his early volumes and receive from them their first d tions, that 
the more modern part of his catalogue is a veritable feast of friend- 
Ship and of wit. Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Arthur O'Shaughnessy, even Swinburne and Gabriel 

ti were among the- ds of his lite adolescence, and 
from them he has received.a store of first ns, enriched by 
what is far more interesting to the mere student of matter—per- 
sonal inscriptions and original poems which can never see the light 
outside the pages of this catalogue, whose impression is restricted 
to sixty-five copies. So full of charm is this portion of the work 


In the mean- 


that your dent, who is essentially of modern taste, is 
tempted to all his time in its perusal. But I am reminded 
that ers may be bibliophiles, and so [ must stay a moment 


to note the older treasures of Mr. Gosse’s shel 
_ Here we find a collection of — unequalled probably in 
any collection, private or public, of Popes, of , and of 
Shirleys. Here, too, besides the volumes already familiar to us as 
the of “ Gossip in a Library,” are a rich set of Restora- 

i novels of Fielding, Richardson 


we 
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in its Con, And first: let me turn to Tennyson. Mr. Gosse 
has “ Timbuctoo” and the Poems of 1833, the latter of which is ex- 
tremely rare. But here it stands, in its original boards, side by side 
with the two-volume edition of 1842, the edition through whien 
Tennyson passed into fame. Mr, Gosse’s copy was once Bryan 
Waller Procter's, and contains two couplets in Procter's autograph, 
inserted into “ Locksley Hall,” which afterwards saw the light of 
print in “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After.” It would seem as 
though Procter saw them in some original draft of the poem, and 
determined that they should not pecare his memory. 

But I must pass by the.original leaflet of “ The Welcome to 
Alexandra ” and the first manuscript of “‘ The Throstle,” both of 
which are in the catalogue, and come to some of the unique in- 
scriptions in the presentation volumes, Among these, one of the 
most singular is that upon the fly-leaf of Mr. Saintsbury’s edition 
of Dryden, Mr, Saintsbury has been known among his friends for 
a skilful maker of verse, but he has never allowed himself to print 
his work in this line, But here is the first copy of verses he has 
ever submitted to type—and very graceful lines they are, in 
which he 

‘** Cries to DrypDEN’s reverend ghost— 

‘Oh! glorious Joun! forgive my boast, 
“Nor make this dread addition to it— 
Fool! you have shown how—wof to do it. 

Among the curiosities of Robert Louis Stevenson is a pamphlet 
of twelve pages, set up by Mr, Lloyd Osbourne on a toy-press, with 
the sounding title “‘MorateEmblems,” The wood-cuts for this 
were also Mr, Osbourne’s work, There is, too, an elegy on some 
lead soldiers, written by Mr, Stevenson and printed in the same 
way. In the corner Mr, Stevenson has written in his own hand ;— 

** The verse is mine, the printing done by Sam, 
The Boss of printing Bosses; 
This copy, of the first edition last, 
I tentlfy is Gosse’s.” 

There are several original poems by Mr, Austin Dobson, not one 
of which, as it seems to me, is below the level of its author's best. 
I wonder if I may quote one-here? It is dated October xvii., 1885, 
and stands at the opening of an editian of 75 copies of “ At the 
Sign of the Lyre” :— 

‘* * Book against book.’ '* Agreed,’ I said; 
But ‘twas the truck of Diomed! 


—And yet, in Fairy-land,Im told, - 
Dead leaves—as these—will turn to gold, 
Take them, Sir Alchemist, and see! 
Nothing transmutes like sympathy.” 

I exceed my space, but must not end without an allasion to the 
Prize Poem, “ Alaric at Rome,” which was written during his Rugby 
days by Matthew Arnold. Mr. Gosse, I believe, picked this up by 
chance upon a bookstall, and, struck with the strength of its style, 
wrote to Matthew Arnold to ask if he were the author, Upon 
which the critic wrote, confessing himself, “ Yes, ‘ Alaric at Rome’ 
is my Rugby Prize Poem.. I think it is better than my Oxford one. 
‘ Cromwell,’ only you will see that I had been very much 
* Childe Harold.’” But I must positively gather no more from this 
garden of good. — With Mr. Austin Dobson's epilogue your 
readers are ene 8 amiliar, 

If all bibliography formed so golden a harvest, who should dare 
to speak of its riches as the scrapings of dust and deskwork ? 

LONDON, 23 Dec., 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH, 


Boston Letter 


WHAT A PRETTY and pathetic story lies in the fact that Har- 
vard College receives an endowment from an old Negress who was 
once a slave, It is the widow's mite again, but I warrant more in- 
terest will be aroused by this gift of $4000, than 7 imany larger 
sums offered in a perfunctory way. The sum, whidh represents 
the entire value of the estate left by Mrs. Harriet Hayden, is to 
found a scholarship for the benefit of poor and deserving colored 
students, medical students being preferred. If no colored student 
enters Harvard in the year after the testator’s death, the estate goes 
to the Home for Colored Women, 

Readers of The Critic will remember that two colored Harvard 
students have been honored by their comrades in recent years with 
positions of honor at graduation, and it may be that this fact was 
what moved Mrs. Hayden to make the bequest. It is not, how- 
ever, the first time that Harvard has been remembered by colored 

The most interesting circumstance connected with this 
fast gift lies in the history of donor, She was the widow of 
Lewis Hayden, a former slave who escaped to the North, became the 
friend of Garrison, Phillips, Sumner and Wilson, and passed his 
last i in an official at the State House, Lewis Hay- 
den, his wife and his were all born in slavery. The father 


” 
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and mother, with their baby son, fled from Kentucky some sixty 
years Fee and reached Canada in safety; but Calvin Fairbanks, the 
man who conveyed them across the Ohio River, and who now sur- 
vives at the age of 76, was flogged and jailed by the enraged pur- 
suers. How pleasant it is to know that the grateful slave after- 
wards paid $050 to Kentucky slave-holders to secure the release of 
his benefactor. After the Haydens had settled in the North, they 
established’a school for colored people and then a church, Lewis 

Hayden becoming its pastor. Then excitement again entered into 

his life for, after attempting to stir up a slave insurrection in Louis- 

iana, he helped to take from custody in Boston the fugitive slave 

Shadrach, and for this was arrested. His home became a rendez- 

vous for escaped slaves, and it is said that when William and Ellen 

Crafts were concealed there, a keg of powderwas placed near at hand 

ready to be exploded if an emergency should demand it. The son 

whom the parents had brought away in safety from the South en- 

tered the naval service of the United States when he grew up, and 

died in the War, I believe. : 
Personally, I have always been very much interested in the work of 

Arlo Bates, not only for the quality of his poems, but also from admir- 

ation for his ability and success in keeping so many literary irons 
hot at once, and as [ think that many others are also interested in 
his personality, I am going to quote a few of his words re arding 

some of his best-known books. Speaking of “A Wheel of Fire,” 
which is generally regarded as his leading novel, he says that it had 
its origin in the advice of Mr’ Howells, After evolving the plot, 
with its sombre dependence on hereditary insanity, he decided not 
to write the story out because it seemed so gruesome, and so told 

Mr, Howells, But the latter urged him to put the plot upon paper 

immediately : it was too good an idea, he said, to be lost. So Mr. 

Bates followed his advice. And yet, a curious appendix to this 

story lies in the fact that it was Mr. Howells who advised the pub- 
lishers to suppress another novel by Mr. Bates, called “ Ties of 

Blood,” because he regarded the plot as too shocking, in that it 

pictured a girl who erroneously ep ae that she had married her 

own brother. This latter work, therefore, remains practically un- 
published, although Mr. Bates did run it in the columns of The 

Sunday Courter when he was its editor. He says, by the way, that 
his first book, “ Patty's Perversities,” was written in the most difficult 

manner imaginable, during the odd moments when he could leave 

his editorial work on the Courzer in the first year of his service on 
that paper—1880, Mr. Bates himself regards ‘‘ The Pagans” as 
his favorite work, although he took the most pleasure in writing his 

“Oriental Tales,” He is now at work upon a novel called “ The 
Puritans,” in which the same people that figured in ‘“‘ The Pagans ” 

will appear; and of course he hopes that this will be the best of 
his stories. The first money he ever earned with his pen was $ 

received from The Portland Transcript for a little sketch which 
its author, then nineteen years of age, wrote while attending Bow- 
doin College. 

Miss Nora Perry finds it difficult to select any one poem among 
those she has written which could be definitely called her favorite. 
Her letter, which I will not quote word for word, as I obtained it 
for use in a series elsewhere, decides definitely, however, on two of 
the works she regards with the most favor. They are the. poems 
“ Wendell Phillips” and “Cressid.” These two, she says in her 
letter, are as the two sides of the shield, representing her best work 
as a whole, ‘‘ Wendell Phillips,” she adds, was written from stress 
of personal feeling, the sudden, individual need of expressing the 
regret and appreciation that rose up at the news of the death of a 
valued personal friend. “ Cressid” was born of a lyric impulse 
which _ eg into dramatic shape as soon as the lyric movement 
gained its way. 

._. While I am writing of poets, I will add a word regarding Julia 
Ward Howe, for the reason that whatever the author of the famous 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic ” says about the most desirable na- 
tional hymn for America must be of value. With so many patriotic 
songs in use, she finds it difficult to select a special air for official 
occasions, but if such a selection is. to be made, she thinks that the 
noblest lines ever written, and most. suitable for such a purpose, 
are those of the Rev, Samuel F,,Smith’s “ My Country 'tis of 
Thee.” Between “ The Star-Spangled Banner” and “ Hail Col- 
umbia,” her preference would lie with the former. 

The last of earth of another prominent Boston woman has 
.become ashes, the remains: of Lucy Stone having been in- 
cinerated last Saturday afternoon, It was her own wish ‘that 
her body should be the first-to enter the retort of the first 
crematory erected in New England, the one just finished at 
Forest Hills, Boston, and therefore with little ‘ceremony, and 


with very few 0 9 present, the strange and sad rites were per- 
Boston, 2 Jan, 1894. 


_ CHARLES E. L, WINGATE, 
baron , , ek . 
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Chicago Letter 


THe CuIcaco Society of Decorative Art is, I believe, the only 
institution of its kind in the country, and so generous aré its aims 
that they are well worth célebrating. The Society was originally 


‘organized as an agency for the sale of embroideries and other dec- 


orative articles made chiefly by women. It became so successful 
and popular that it opened up a new branch of industry, and gave 
an outlet to much work which had hitherto found no market. 
But about four years ago, the Society sold out this business, which 
is, however, stil carried on under that name, and organized it- 
self on a different basis. At present the sole object of its existence 
is the purchase of embroideries and textile fabrics for presentation 
to the Art Institute. It has now about four hundred members, all 
women, and each of them contributes at least five dollars a year 
to the Society’s fund.. It has no club-rooms and offers no bait 
towards membership, except an occasional reception and the honor 
of enrolling for the public good. The women who have been most 
influential in shaping and controlling the Society are Mrs, John 


‘N. Jewett, who is now its President ; Mrs. John J. Glessner, Mrs. 


S. M. Nickerson and Mrs. Dudley Wilkinson. Their work has 
been disinterested, and the existence of so unselfish a society is of 
itself a power for good. 

On New Year's Day this Society pare a charming reception at 
the Art Institute to display for the first time the purchases made 
at' the Columbian Exposition. To increase the interest in this ex- 
hibit, the Society secured a loan collection of portraits which is 
hung in the room adjoining that containing the embroideries. A 
fammbler of beautiful paintings are displayed, but they are engulfed 
at first in the interest attaching to the curious and brilliant por- 
trait of Mrs. Potter Palmer, painted by Anders Zorn. It is an over- 
whelming piece of work, so striking in its originality that it al- 
most takes one’s breath away. It is an “ official” portrait, painted 
for the Board of ‘Lady Managers, and Mr. Zorn has represented 
the President standing, gavel in hand, arrayed in white satin and 
wearing atiara of diamonds. Thereis so little color in the portrait 
that its first effect is almost ghastly ;: the face of the sitter is white, 
her hair is nearly so, her hands are’covered with white gloves, and 
she stands thus on a polished wood floor against a background 
of shadows. To the right a window looks out upon a mass of 
brilliant green, and the illuminating effect of this color is miracu- 
lous. The management of the light is extremely clever, especially 
in its effect upon the color of the curving train; and the entire picture 
is painted with the dash and brilliancy that are associated with the 
name of Zorn. It is a beautiful work of art, but, with the exception 
of the smiling mouth, it is not strikingly like the original. It cer- 
tainly presents, however, more than one phase of Mrs. Potter's 
radiant personality; one would never question her womanliness, 
nor her title to precedence. The portrait has distinction, and there 
is no quality which is more elusive, 

Besides this ‘great canvas, which dominates ptotbeog | in the 
room, there are many fine portraits. The range is wide, from Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s lovely, conventional mother and son to Hen- 
ner’s red-haired, richly-shadowed lady, or Chase’s portrait of grace- 
ful, laughing “Alice.” There are four clear-cut, jeweél-like heads of 
David Neal's, a clever pastel sketch by Kaulbach, and ‘several 
charming little portraits by Jacquet. The latter also has a portrait 
of his wife, palette in hand, and wearing a crépe costume and.a black 
ribbon about her throat. The dainty head is tossed back, and the ce 
trait has a vivacity that is alluring. Carolus-Duran’s large portrait of 
Mrs, Watson Blair will probably be hung later, and there are two por- 
traits by Cabanel, one of which, painted many years ago, is as lovely 
as a flower. It is sombre in color, but the exquisite face, with its 
suggestion of a smile at the corners of the mouth, looks vividly out 
of the dusky background. There are also interesting portraits by 
Hubert Vos and C. D, Wade and two by Eastman Jo nson, that 
of Mrs. Carolyn being a good, straightforward, well-posed picture. 
Many beautiful miniatures are also exhibited. : 

‘Ina room adjoining this, the embroideries and textile fabrics 
which the Society has presented to the’ Art Institute are displayed. 
They form an imposing show, for they have been selected with 
rare judgment and a keen appreciation of the beautiful in design 
and workmanship. The purchases made at'the Columbian Expo- 
sition cannot be called in question, so distinctly do they carry their 
value on their face, One of them is a portiére, made in Genoa in 
the seventeenth century, of deep red velvet ornamented with a 
rich design in light brown silk ng ai There are brocades 
which could tea evs a lesson to a designer or to a colorist, and 
embroideries that should be an inspiration to our modern needle- 
women. A silver Korari-holder, an old pearl-studded buckle, Turk- 
ish and Persian embroidered shoes, anda op’s mitre 
are a few of the recent itions. The collection the So- 





acquisitions. 
ciety is making is already extremely valuable, a beautiful embroid- 
po By toa and a painted fans being 


‘number ‘of 
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among the many treasures I have not mentioned, Besides being 
stimatatiing to many craftsthen and artists, this permanent exhibit 
will ‘be a delightful education to ‘the great unconscious public, 
which is willing to take its pills of instruction, ‘ifthe ‘sugar-coating 
is sufficiently thick. ’ 

An official report of the World’s Congress ‘of Representative 
Women, held in this city last May, will be issued within a month. 
It is being edited by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, who was Chairman 
of the committee of organization, and will be issued in‘one volume, 
for three dollars and a half, and in two volumes for five. It will 
contain a full report of the proceedings, besides digests of them 
and editorial comments ; and it is to be illustrated with numerous 

traits, 

The Schulte Publishing Company is about to publish in durable 
form the papers read before the Congress of ‘Anthropology, which 
was one of the most interesting: and valuable gatherings of the 
summer, The price is now five dollars but it will probably be 
raised after publication. 


CHICAGO, 2 Jan., 1894. LUCY MONROE. 


Some Letters Concerning the Fair 


EUROPEAN IGNORANCE ON THE SUBJECT 


YOUR LETTER of the 4th reached me only to-day, too late for 
me to write anything for printing in your paper. ‘ Even if I had re- 
ceived:it in time, what I could have said would’ have been little to 
the purpose. I imagine that inost of your responses must have 
been as monotonous as a chorus of angels in glory. The Chicago 
Fair was, in almost every respect, the greatest universal exposition 
ever seen; but in architectural beauty, and in the felicity of the 
disposition of its principal features, it so far transcended anything 
which the ponies and the devotion of man have ever yet achieved, that 
it will probably be remembered and celebrated more for the incom- 
parable splendor and loveliness of the ensemble than from any 
merit of details ; the particular claims to admiration, = as they 
were, are likely to be neglected in the overpowering impression of 
grandeur and beauty made by the whole. 

Perhaps the thing that has most impressed me has been the en- 
tire ignorance of Europe in regard to the matter. The most beau- 
tiful sight that has ever gladdened the eyes of humanity has shone 
for six months on the shores of Lake Michigan, and it is hardly 
too much to say that the rest of the world knows nothing, and re- 
fuses to know anything, about it. When we speak of it, we are 
met with incredulity, and a more or less polite lifting of- the eye- 
brows. In the annual revue of one of the Paris théatres, it is rep- 
resented as a four gigantesgue. 1n this country, where they are 
continually talking of our worship of the Dollar, the Chicago Fair 
is summarily dismissed from notice as a failure, because the stock- 
holders made no money out of it. They order these things better 
in France, 

But it is not philosophical to quarrel about such matters, Con- 
temporaneous history gives no account of the Crucifixion. Nobody 
knows anything about Shakespeare. The Chicago Exhibition has 
fared better, at least, than these two events, the most important in 
the history of the human mind. A oe many millions of Ameri- 
cans ‘have brought away from it higher and nobler standards of 
beauty: and grandeur than they ever had before. 

PARIS, 20 Nov., 1893. JOHN Hay. 


“ THE CLIFF-DWELLERS” AND THE FAIR 

Some readers of “ The Cliff-Dwellers” may suppose that the 
poe social and commercial life of Chicago is fairly represented 
y that depressing work of imaginative realism. Suc rsons, as 

well as we who know better, may find some comfort in discoverin 

the author's real point of view, as revealed in his letter to 7) 
Critic, answering the question :— What most impressed you at 
the World’s Fair?” The splendors of landscape and architecture, 
the marvels of invention, discovery and art; the ificent earnest- 


ness of the visiting crowds, if not overlooked altogether, were un- 
pe poe mh to this refined observer in compartison'with the “ perpet- 
ual untidiness of the grounds,” agape | the | distribution 
of “ lunch and literature.” Thus he deliberately puts himself on 
record! § vere 

Is it fair to 


(in Western phrase) that the gentleman must 
have viewed the Fair through a monocle? At’ least, his zsthetic' 
must have béen turned downward (surely not’ inward !), rather 

than outward or upward. ny 

So far as “The Cliff-Dwellers” is concefned, the patriotic Chi- 
cagoan need not be unduly gloomy about it, if its sordid disclosures 
ae proportion sa poo ta wae ee ronan 
peels’ Ae og pers bore to the - “ impressiveness ” 
the World's Fair. o Kite all, the old ‘philosopher ‘was right: the: 
eye sees what it brings with it the capacity for seeing. 


CHICAGO, 4 Dec., 1893. CH 





The-Critic 





iI 


There is one “ kick” that the soul of me longs to register against 
The Critic. . Why, oh why, did you take the broad and éasy road, 
along with'C. D. Warner, ef ai., in talking about the'glories of the 
World’s Fair? It is an unwarranted piece of impertinence, I know, 
but I cannot help reminding you of the essay on translating Homer. 
At the same time I give you'a challenge. Can you show cause 
why the World's Fair, among the products of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, should'not be classed with the creations of Imre Kiralfy ? 

INCINNATI, 12 Dec., 1893. 

[{f it should be so classed, the more honor to Kiralfy !—Eps, 
CRITIC. ] 

It was with some surprise that I failed to note in the letters on 
the World’s Fair in your issue of Nov. 25 any reference to special 
features of the Transportation Exhibit. The Fair as an exposition 
of human progress was most cee impressive in the comparative 
exhibits of locomotives and specially in the New York Central's 
contrasting engines. This principle of obvious and emphasized 
contrast might well be made the controlling idea of a Fair to in- 
augurate the twentieth century. Every kind of human prodiict 
should here be shown in the most direct comparison with the pro- 
ductions of 1800, A thoroughly adequate and clearly arranged 
exposition of this sort should be made a permanent possession of 
mankind and be transferred at every decade to some new city 
where special features and representative additions could be made, 
thus constituting—as opposed to our present wasteful lack of 
method—a rational system of World's Fairs in charge of an In- 
ternational Commission. Such an. exposition would be a per- 
pene object lesson, educating man to the highest endeavor in all 

ines * * * 


LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. HIRAM M, STANLEY, 


The Drama 
Coquelin and Hading 

THIS JS, A.great year for the local stage. No sooner does Henry 
Irving leave us than his place,is.taken by Coquelin, and we are to 
see and hear Mounet-Sully before long. M. Coquelin, who must 
be accounted an old favorite, made his first appearance here. this 
season, in Abbey's Theatre, on Monday last, acting the part of 
Labussiére in Sardou’s romantic melodrama “ Thermidor,” which 
was suppressed in Paris because of the manner in which it treated 
the Revolution. Here the res is familiar, having been played in 
English in the Twenty-third Street Theatre, without creating undue 
excitement of any sort, although it attracted large numbers of spec- 
tators, The fact is that there is nothing epoch-making about it, 
although it is very cleverly written and constructed with the ‘skill 
that long ago made its author rich and famous, It has at least 
two conspicuous merits, an interesting story and a character which 
enables M, Coquelin to display many of his very best abilities within 
a sHort space of time. ‘The part of Labussiére, indeed, was de- 
signed expressly for him, and this fact alone would be sufficient 
proof, if any were needed, of M. Sardou’s extraordinary skill as a 
dramatic tailor. 

Not that M. Coquelin is obliged, like too many of his younger 
contemporaries, to search for parts suited to his own 1 
characteristics. On the eggs ee range of his art is very wide ; 
still, he has his limitations, and M, Sardou's ingenuity is a oy 
in his avoidance of all conditions in which any of them might 
come apparent, | It is in the interpretation of the deeper emotions 
of the heart that the French actor comes nearest to failure, and the 
part of Labussiére involves no sentiments more profound than 
those of friendship and compassion. On the other hand, it is 
brimful of bustle and excitement, of intrigue and action, of. intel- 
lectual effort, readiness of device and Protean pap by and it is, 
moreover, capable of broadly comic treatment. In other words, it is 
designed for the display of almost every phase of Coquelin's genius, 
from the moment when he first appears as an innocent and Veg 
humorous angler in the first act, to the closing scene in ‘which he 
strains every faculty to save one more innocent victim from the 
guillotine, He sustains the pet from first to last with unflagging 
vivacity and energy, and with’ a perfection of technical execution 
which it would scarcely be possible to praise too highly. If, at 
times, he “appears inclined to put a little too much reliance upon 
theatrical device, it must be remembered that Labussiére was a 
comedian before he became the clerk of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and it will be ‘seen that a small excess of theatrical em- 

hasis is wholly ee than to the character. M. Coquelin wins 

is a hes orgenrd by his crisp and sonorous declamation of his lon 
speech ‘to Martial in the first act, but he gives the first taste of 
true quality in the admirably vivid and picturesque description to 
Martiat and Fabienne of the manner in which he uses his office to 
rob the scaffold of a$ many victims as ible. His greatest ef- 
fect, of course, is wrought in the exceedingly strong scene wherein 
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the lover of Fabienne proposes to save her life by the substitution 
of another woman in her place, and finally succeeds in gaining 
Labussiére’s consent to the sacrifice. The agitation exhibited by 
M. Coquelin throughout this scene, which is one of extraordinary 
difficuliy, was, in point of skill, acting of the most masterly sort, 
and his rapid changes of manner, his vehement objections, protes- 
tations and expostulations, intermingled with occasional touches of 
remorseful pathos, created a thrilling illusion. It was at this point 
that the full success of his performance, if it had ever been in doubt, 
was definitely assured. 

While M. Coquelin is still in the full penton of all his re- 
markable powers, Jane Hading, evidently, has not yet reached 
her full development. In almost every respect she is a better ac- 
tress than she was when she was last seen here, and there is every 
reason to believe that her artistic growth will continue. Her per- 
sonal beauty, which is as striking as ever, is of inestimable benefit 
to her in a character like that of Fabienne, but the plaudits which 
she won were due, almost entirely, to her acting. If-conscious- 
ness is still her pees ault, but her style is much more free and 
natural than it used to be, and there is now in her emotional out- 
breaks a suggestion of true feeling which was wanting before. In 
her great scene in the second act, she depicted the struggle between 
love and religion with genuine power, and it is now plain that the 

recently bestowed upon her in Paris were well deserved. 

he part of the lover, Martial, is acted well ‘and soundly, but not 

brilliantly, by M. Volny. The other characters, most of which are 

unimportant, are in competent hands, and the gerieral representa- 

tion is smooth and capable. All thescenery is new—a little too 
new, in fact—and the costumes are bright and pretty. 


el 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


THE National Free Art e has issued an appeal in behalf 
of free art, in which it states that works of art should be invited to, 
not repelled from, our shores, on account of their educational value, 
and that the era of the Chicago Exhibition should be marked in 
America by the abolition of the tax on’art. The League counts 
1100 Am artists among its membérs. Among the signers of 
the a are J. Carroll kwith, William M, Chase, Kenyon 
Cox, H. Bolton Jones, Augustus St. Gaudens and Francis D. Millet. 


—The press view of the sixteenth annual exhibition of the Society 
of American Artists will be held in the galleries of the American 
Fine Arts on Friday, March 9, the reception and private view 
will be on March 10, and the exhibition will be opened to the public 
from Monday March 12 to April 14. Alfred Q. Collins, Frederick 
W. Kost and Francis C. Jones form the hanging committee, The 
annual Webb Prize of $300 for the best landscape painted by an 
American artist under forty years of age will be awarded by vote 
of the may hteen of this exhibition, which will also select the 

ting oil by an American artist, “containing one or more 
res, to be purchased with the $1500 of the Shaw Fund. Mr. 
Samucl T. Shaw is the donor of this fund. 


—The Municipal Art Society of New York proposes to decorate 
free of expense to the city one of the court- rooms in the new Crim- 
inal Court building, in Centre Street. As soon as the preliminaries 
and it have been arranged the competition will be announced. 
It be the first of many to be held-under the direction of the 

. The competitions will beopén to artists of both sexes, 
The is oe , and the prospects of secu a mem- 
bership of 2000, for which it is , are excellent. ¢ annual 
membership fee is $5. It is expected that when the proposed com- 
petition takes place public interest will be attracted to the Society 
more than ever. 


—The seventeenth volume of 7he Magasine of Art began with 
the December number. The issue for January, just received, con- 
tains a uction of Burne-Jones’s “ Love among the Ruins,” 
the of which, as is well-known, was dam. beyond res- 
toration, The painter will make a replica of his masterpiece, but 
declares that the treatment will be different. The frontispiece is a 

dtogravure of “A Pastoral” by R. C, W. Bunny, and a the 

| articles is a most in essay on “ Myths of the 

Dawn on Greek Vase-Painting.” W: gives some new in- 

formation about “Art in the Theatre,” with illustrations of different 

ting the stage, Helen Zimmern discusses Adolf Hilde- 

his art, the text by pictures of his 

work in marble and bronze, and Owen concludes ais “ In 

Memoriam : Cecil Gordon Lawson.” The Illustrated Note-Book con- 

tains of Ford Madox Brown, Auguste Flameng and Charles 

Bell A.R.A., whom art has recently lost; and the monthly 

chronicle is filled, as always, with art news gathered from the four 
corners of the earth. 
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—Of the 134 plans for the new City Hall received by the Muni- 
cipal Building Commission in response to its invitation addressed 
to architects in all parts of the world, not one has been judged 
satisfactory by the Advisory Committee of Architects. This Com- 
mittee, compres of Prof. William R. Ware, Napoleon Le Brun 
and Edward H. Kendall, reported at a meeting of the Commission 
held in the Mayor's office on Dec. 30, that plans 13, 23, 29, 35, 107 
and 113 were the best, but that whichever of them was se 
on would have to undergo considerable modifications before it 
could meet reasonable requirements in respect of either appearance 
or convenience. 

—A correspondent of The Magasine of Art makes the follow- 

ing trenchant remarks apropos of the awards at Chicago :—“ The 
dissatisfaction was shown clearly by the outcome in the Art Gal- 
lery, and by the number of art 
from competition, use, in the first place, they had no respect 
for the system, and, in the second place, they had no respect for 
the ‘diplomas.’ * * * France, with its immense collection of 
paintings, water-colors, engravings and statuary, withdrew alto- 
— and so. did Belgium; among the United States artists no 
ewer than 198 * * * refused to be considered in competition. 
To crown the ridiculousness * * * sixteen of these artists, 
after declining to, have their works placed in competition, had the 
diplomas forced upon them by the jury. * *  * The outcome is 
pitiable; * * * the reportof he for can furnish no basis from 
which to arrive at any idea as to the progress of the art, as to the 
comparative excellence from a national t of view, and still less 
as to individual excellence. * * * The awards:are.considered 
in America to carry little or no'significance with them.” 


The Baroness Tautphceus 


[The Evening Post) 

BARONESS JEMIMA VON TAUTPHGUS, author of the popular 
novels “ The Initials,” “ Quits.” “ At Odds,” and “ Cyrilla,” died at 
Munich on November 12, in the ro ap year of her age. Her 
maiden name was Montgomery, and she was of Irish birth, with a 
strain of Scotch blood in her veins. In 1836 she visited Munich, 
where she married Baron von Tautphceus, The fruit of this union 
was one son, who died some eight years as Bavarian Ambas- 
sador at Rome. The shock occasioned by the sudden death of 
their only child so affected her husband that he fell into a decline 
and expired a few weeks later. Baroness von Tautphceus was a 
cousin of Maria Edgeworth, and one of the pleasantest and most 
vivid recollections of her youth was her with this charm- 
ing ~~ and with the versatile and somewhat eccentric Lady Mor- 
gan. he .was endowed in an eminent degree with the fresh and 

indly humor which is the heirloom of her race, and which in her 
case age could not wither nor the severest blows of fate wholly de- 
stroy. It.was ne rg quality which in her childhood and early 
maidenhood ca’ her family and friends ‘to pun on her name and 
call her “the gem.” Her novels, like Jane Austen’s, have taken 
= _— of eae — seem to _ veep oa dimin - 
ut’ pularity during forty years ve e since 
she published her first work of fiction. Edition has succeeded edi- 
tion with remarkable regularity up to the present time, and only a 
few weeks before her decease a new German translation of “ Quits ” 
appeared at Weimar, and was warmly greeted by the German 
press. It is also pleasant to note that received from the sale 
of her works in the United States, where there was no ie 
tion to pay her anything, a much larger sum than from her London 
publisher.* In her contract with the latter she was far too modest, 
and consented to accept whatever pittance he chose to offer, so 
that her pecuniary compensation was very gee and bore no pro- 
pee Soe See ene commercial value of her writings. A 

ike wae ge | led hes persistently to refuse to furnish editors of bio- 


hical and com of with any. in- 
‘ormation concerning her life ; Page apes a i 7 the 
kind received she uniformally replied that her p Bape ge o> 
is 


was not sufficiently a to render 

sort of any interest. to 

name nowhere a 
sketc 


literary work or ever saw her pognas’ * it, and was as 

as any stra would have been when the finished volumes lay on 

the table rehim, After his death she shrank from forming 

new acquaintances, and confined her social intercourse to a sym- 
g agen Tene: | nearest kin and a few congenial 
She now lies at rest by his side in the family vault at their 

country-seat, Castle Marquardstein, in the Bavarian Highlands, 


® Her American publishers were Heary Holt & Co.—Eps, Cartic. 





who withdrew their works . 
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Notes 


WITH THE New Year, Mr, Oswald Weber, Jr., severs his con- 
nection with The Critic Co., to become the publisher of Far and 
Near and The Charities Review, and to conduct a general adver- 
tising business on his own account. His office is at 105 East 22d 
Street—the United Charities Building, During his ten years’ as- 
sociation with The Critic, Mr. Weber has ea host of friends 
in New York and elsewhere, whose will must be invaluable 
to him in his new field of activity, We wish him the success he 
is certain to deserve and to achieve, 


—* The Manxman,” Hall Caine’s new novel, begins serial publi- 
cation in The Queen at the beginning of the year. It is a modern 
companion ‘to “ The Deemster,” not its sequel. 


—Miss S. H. Whedon writes to us as follows :—“So much just 
cause for righteous indignation and national modesty is given by 
our American press, that it seems a pity to have the critical ar- 
rows of our foreign friends aimed in the wrong direction. Such, 
according to your Boston corres) t, seems to have been the 
case, when Prince Wolkonsky pronounced the reports of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions in the Chicago papers meagre. Possibly in 
Russia, where religion and politics are merged, the press is expect- 
ed to give exclusive attention to this. burning question, but to ys 
free-thinking Americans, the action of the Chicago Hoag in report- 
ing the Parliament seems highly commendable. One paper gaye 
verbatim all the papers read, several others gave nearly as full re- 
ports, and all devoted considerable editorial s to the various 
phases of the — Congresses, One feels like asking how mach 
more they could have done, and kept within the limits of news.” 


—An uncut copy of the first edition of Gray’s “ An Elegy Wrote 
in a Country Cparenyerd, published in 1751 at sixpence, was sold 
recently Messrs, Sotheby & Co., London, for 74/. A first edi- 
tion of “ The Vicar of Wakefield” fetched 54/, and Grimm's “Ger- 
man Stories” 33/. 10s. A copy of Tennyson’s Poems, issued as 
the joint production of the Laureate and Hallam, which it seems 
— belonged to the latter, realized 16/. tos.; Coverdale’s 

ible, 31/., and another more imperfect copy 20/. 10s.; “The Re- 
port of the Challenger Expedition,” 48/.; the first edition of Words- 
worth’s “ rags oo Sketches in Verse,” 26/,; two proof-sheets of 
“ St. Ronan’s Well,” with corrections and additions by the author, 
or and the original autograph of Burns’s ‘‘ Queen Mary's Lament,” 
3 ° Ios, 


—Another “ e” has been added to the pseudonyms of 
feminine novelists. Mrs. Clairmonte, the author of ‘ Keynotes,’ 
has adopted the name of “ George on,” following the exam- 


ple set by George Eliot, George and George Fleming. 


—‘ The pathos or really tear- of the 
ords alae % poetry,” The Washeg ton Star. e are 
more books of poems in the National Library than the: most care- 
ful and diligent student of American literature can imagine, and 
the sad thing about it is that by all odds the greatest number ‘of 
these books are published: by the authors themselves. In every 
beta om edie amuct the: 4 genet are ey by 

ing-houses ; poor poet, who 
to be the most persistent. of. all r—— appears to have rg 
upon his own fancies and pay his own bills. 

Macmillan will publish in January Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s 
Life of the late Sir Harry Parkes. It is intwo volumes, the second 
having been written in collaboration with Mr. F. V; Dickins. The 

it is said, contains some curious information for those in- 
terested in the inquiries of the Opium Commission. 

—Enrnest Lambert, assistant editor of The Forum, died on Dec. 
30 at Southern Pines, N. C., where he had spent some time in 
search of health. He was in October, 1863, in the Island of 
Jersey, and came to New York while yet a youth. He did his first 
work on The New York World thirteen or fourteen years ago, and 
was for some time editor of The Panama Star and Herald. On 
his return to the United States he did journalistic work on The 
Montreal Gasette, The Chicago Times and Thé Tribune, with 
which he was connected for several years. Less than a year ago 
he became assistant editor of Zhe Forum, where his journalistic 


experience, judgment and sterling character were ly a 
preciated. ge a man of great experience, an cosietliy’ wits 
range of accurate information, at home in the literature of several 
languages, and a scholar of untiring industry. | 

—Walter de Brisac, the man who was said to be the original of 
Charles Dickens’s Barna Redes died lately in Chatham, Eng- 
land, noel ytd sagas = profession, was educated far 
advance of his Dickens, while living at Gad’s Hill, often 
strolled into Chatham and held many with the man, 


conversations 
who was a clever talker. Brisac always dressed in the costume 
the Georgian period. 
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—The bequest in the will of the late Mrs, Robert L. Stuart, 
leaving $1,000,000 to the Boards of Home and F Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, will be applied to the building of the 
Presbyterian Mission House, for which a site has been purchased 
at the northwest corner of Fifth Ave. and 20th Street, The build- 
ane be eleven stories high, the ground, second and third floors 
to be constructed for business Each of the two Boards 
will occupy an entire floor, and the building will probably also 
shelter the Church Erection Board and the Publication Society of 
the missionary boards, There will be an auditorium capable of 
seating 500, to be used for church reunions, educational and relig- 
ious conventions, etc.; committee rooms, a meeting place for local 
clergymen, and reception and meeting rooms for the officers of the 
church and out-of-town and foreign ministers. The building will 
probably be ready about May, 1895, and ae: of the expenses, 
which will amount to about $1,700,000, will be covered mS sale 
of Lenox Hall, the present home of the Boards, at h Ave, 
and 12th Street. 


—In November of this 
great national festival the 
of Hans Sachs. 


—The annual dinner in honor of Benjamin Franklin pre by the 
Printers’ Association of New York (the eee) will take place, 
as usual, at the Hotel Brunswick, on Wednesday, January 17, 
Franklin’s birthday, Among the guests will be Henry Watterson, 
Paul Dana, Thomas L. James, Joe Howard, Gen. Woodford, Fred- 
eric Taylor, Paul B, Du lu, Major Z. K, Pangborn, Stilson 
Hutchins, Col. John A. Sleicher .and others, The Rev. Dr. May- 
nard will respond to the toast to Franklin, : 


—It is said that the fly-leaf of an odd volume of Emerson's works 
accidentally pene up y Prof. Tyndall at an old book-stali—a 
volume which first made him acquainted with the writings of the 
ue England seer—bears this inscription, ‘ Purchased by inspira- 
tion.” '; 


—The six days’ tournament between Colutmpia, Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton for the intercollegiate chess championship cup re- 
sulted in Columbia's retaining the cup, Harvard winning second place, 
The final score of games won was as follows: Columbia 8}, Har- 
vard.7, Yale 5, Princeton 3}. 


—William King-Noel, Earl of Lovelace, Byron's son-in-law and 
the descendant of other writers of ability, died ‘in Surrey on Dee, 
29. He never fulfilled the promise given in his youth, but his 
daughter, Lady Anne Isabella King-Noel, attained some reputation 
as an author, her talent traceable, of course, to her maternal 

dfather’s genius as well as to the King ancestry. Her oldest 
rother, Byron-Noel, after a short career in London, went to Deal, 
where he worked as a common laborer until his death. The pres- 
ent Earl of Lovelace’s claim to literary distinction is based on his 
connection with “ Dudu ” Fletcher, the novelist, 





eed Nuremberg will celebrate with a 
our-hundredth anniversary of the birth 


—The celebration of the eighty-fourth of Mr. Gladstone 
draws renewed attention to the ~ agg | of gotable men born in the 
year 1809. A them were Poe 19), Mendelssohn 


(Feb. 3), Darwin and Lincoln (Feb. 12), Jules Favre (Mch. 21), 
Tennyson (Aug. 6), Dr. Holmes (Aug. 29), and Mr. one, 
who joined these immortals at the eleventh hour (Dec. 29). 


— Among Chas. Scritmer’s Sons’ new books are.“ Civilization dur- 
ing the Middle Ages,” by Prof,George B. Adams of Yale,whotreats 
the —— ly in its relation to modern civilization ;“ Philoso~ 
phy of History—France,” the first of three volumes by Prof. Rob- 
ert Flint of Edinburgh, d with the intelléctual development of 
France, Germany, Italy and land; and a treatise on the 
nomena and development of human mental life, “ Psychology, De- 
scriptive and Explanatory,” by Prof. wee Trumbull A 
new bundle of essays by Augustine Birrell, “Men, Women and 
Books,” is also y: 

—The Rev. Dr. Marvin R. Vincent addressed the members of 
the Century Club, on the night of Dec..30, on the life and works of 
the late Dr. Philip Schaff, w he p as “a genial and en- 
gagin companion, no n mag me yy Thay sn mag ropa 

hri and a ripe scholar, Indeed, it is that th, that catho- 
licity, that many-sided, intelligent sympathy which furnish the key 
to his wide sapeation, and, in a very important sense, to his char- 
acter and work.” ’ 

—Under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
. George Riddle will give a course sf six dramatic read- 
ings from Shakespeare, Goethe and Victor Hugo on the six succes- 


ev them. readings will be from “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” “Anthony and Cleopatra,” “ Lucrezia Bor- 
‘fies Tempest,” “ Macbeth” and “ Faust,” the first, third 


and sixth to be given with orchestral music. 
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—The peblicatis. in London, ,of two translations of Giacomo 
ardi’s ys, Dialogues and Thoughts” will be welcomed 
by...” lovers of good literature. Niebuhr and Bunsen in Germany. 
Sainte-s2cuve IF rance and Mr. Gladstone and Matthew Arnold: 
in England have all called attention to this sad, cynical thinker and 
satirist, but hitherto he has been practically unknown among Eng- ; 
lish and American readers, He died at Naples in 1837, 

—The Rey, Wm. Chauncy Langdon, D.D., will give the second’. 
of his course of three lectures on the Italian Revolution inthe 
chapel of the Union: Theological Seminary, Park Avenue and 69th 
Street, on. Wednesday, Jan. 10, at 11.30 A.M. The subject will: 
be * The Religious Issues and the Catholic Reformers of the Italian . 
Revolution,”, » The third lecture,.on ‘‘ The Present Conditions and 
Probable Fyfture of the Pa ,” will be given on Jan, 24, and the 
two. lectures promise to be as interesting as was the first one, Dr. 
Langdon being a thorough master of his subject. The lectures are 
free to the public. 


—With its January number Current Literature returns to its 
old quarto size, which is much more distinctive than the octavo. 
Mr. William George Jordan, the former editor, has also returned 
and reintroduced some of the best features of the old publication. 


—During December a number of scientific societies held their 
annual meetings, read papers, discussed them, and elected officers 
for the coming year, On the 27th the New York Mathematical 
Society met in Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, and listened to 
an address, by Prof. Simon Newcomb of Johns Hopkins University, 
on “Modern Mathematical Thought.” The officers elected for the 

ear are : President, Dr. Emory McClintock; Vice-President, G. W, 

ill; Secretary, Dr. Thomas S. Fitch, Columbia College ; Treas- 
urer, Harold Jacoby. The American Psychological Society met 
also on that date at Columbia College, the papers being on “ The 
Psychological 'Standpoint,” by Prof, Fullerton ; “ The Case of John 
Bunyan,” by Prof. Josiah Royce; ‘ Contributions from the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory of Columbia College,” by Prof. Cattell; “ Ex- 

riments in Visual Memory,” by #. ©. Warren ; “ Studies from 

ard Laboratory,” by Prof. Hugo: Miinsterberg; “ An Earl 
Anticipation of Mr, Fiske’s Doctrine as to the Meaning of Infancy,’ 
by Prof, N. M, Butler, and ‘Do We Ever Dream of Tasting?” by 
Prof, D, S. Muller. President Ladd delivered the annual address. 
The American Jewish Historical Society os gp its annual conven- 
tion on the same day in the Law School of the same college, 
President Strauss delivering the address. Max Kohler read a 

ron “ Phases of Jewish Life in New York before 1800,” from 
which we learn that the first Hebrew congregation assembled in 
this city was Sherif Israel in 1729. On the 28th the American So- 
ciety of Naturalists gathered at New. Haven, and resolved to peti- 
tion Congress to put on the free list all scientific instruments used 
for instruction and research. The Physiological and Morphologi- 
cal Societies held meetings on the same date, and so did the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, which met in Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. The Modern Language Association gathered at the 
Columbian University, Washington, also on the morning of the 
28th, to listen to an address by Prof, Thomas R. Price on “‘ King 
Lear’: a Study in Shakespeare’s Method of Dramatic Construc- 
tion,”and ‘the system of teachers’ associations in this State ex- 
panded itself at almost the same ‘moment in Syracuse by the or- 
ganization of the principals of the grammar schools in the various 
cities. 





—Walter Crane has applied his talent to the edification and en- 
tertainment of little folks in “Walter Crane’s Absurd A.B.C.,’ 
“Walter Crane’s Noah’s Ark Alphabet” and “Walter Crane's 
Baby’s:Own Alphabet,” published by George Routledge & Sons. 

~The Hakluyt Society of London has just issued to members 
“Early Voyages and Travels in the Levant,” being the diary of 
Master Thomas Dallam, 1599-1600, and extracts from the diaries 
of Johi Covell, 1670-1679, with some account of the Levant Com- 

of Turkey Merchants, edited by J. Theo. Bent, F.S.A., 

.R.G.S, ~The Voyages of Foxe. and James to Hudson's Bay,” 
edited by: Miller Christy, is also announced for early publication. 
The Society was established for the purpose of printing rare and 
unpublished: voyages and travels, and issues two volumes yearly, 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


PRICE LISTS SENT FREE. 








ness Ben- 
jut, RARE BOOKS- PRINTS -AUTOURAPHS, 
Kend ‘or catalogues to a2 Hast s6th Street, New 
orm. 


Number 620 


—The annual meeting of the, University Settlement Society will 
be held in Room 23, Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, on Jan. 8, 
at8 P.M, As the Council will’ propose an amendment of the 


, Constitution, and as a vote of adoption will be taken at the meet- 


ing, the attendance of all members is urgently requested. 


—Prof, J. Laurence Laughlin of the University of Chicago de- 
nies all wegen ¥ of The Lakeside Magazine, and declares the 
statement that this new periodical will be published under the au, 
spices of the University to be untrue. ‘This denial has been called 
forth by the announcement that he will be among the contributors 
to this new venture, which will admit only “ Western writers” to 
its pages. pe 

—J. Selwin Tait & Sons have removed from Union Square to 65 
Fifth Avenue, one door above Thirteenth Street. 

—Charlotte Tucker, widely known under the initials of “ A. L. 
O, E.” (A Lady of England),’ died recently in India, where, forthe 
last eighteen years, she had been eng in missionary work, She 
was the author of more than fifty books, chiefly juvenile and relig- 
ious, and devoted all money earned with her pen to charitable 
purposes. 


The Free Parliament 

Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. 
In referring to any question, correspondents are requested to 
give its number, 

ANSWERS 

1710.—The lines beginning ‘‘ There is no death,” concerning 
which there has been some correspondence in Zhe Critic (vide 
issues of July 22, August 5 and Sept. 2, 1893} are by Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton, wot Owen Meredith, but his father. Of this I am sure, but 
cannot find it in any of the editions of his works to which I have 


access.. Can some one among your readers help me to find it? 
ALBANY, N. Y. W. G. T 





1729.—In Shakespeare's ‘‘ King John,” III., 3, 12 and 13, is:— 
* Bell, book, and candle shall not drive me back 
When gold and silver beck me to come on.” 

Schmidt quotes Nares as follows :—‘“In the solemn form of excom- 
munication the bell was tolled, the Book of Offices for the purpose 
used, and three candles extinguished with certain ceremonies.” 
Apparently what was originally peculiar to one definite ceremony 
has been extended in its application to denote any formal religious 
ceremony, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Publications Received 


Bemis, E,W. Local Government in South and Southwest. Hi 8, J. 
Johns 


W.D.A. 


Popular Election of U.S. Senators. $x. ins Press. 

Bercy, P. French Reader. $1.25. w. Jenkins. 

pane, Ww. ra 4 3 Ww. B. Yous. Mare Chas. gy’ s Sons, 
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Greenwood, F. The Lover's Lexicon, §:.50. Macmillan & Co, 
Hazell’s An Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


al, '94- «50. 
Heath, R. "The eiut! Pensest. 


Hinsdale, B. A. How to Study and Teach History, §1,s0. D. A Co. 
Huxley, T. H. Science and Education: $1.25; D &Co 
ienks, &, Walpole: A Study in Politics. 18. & Co, 
elland, A. L. Elsie. Tr. A M. M, Dawson. soc. C. H, Kerr & Co. 
Longfellow. H. W. nye oN a4c. Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Meyer, ©. F. Gustav Adolph's Page. Ed. by O. Heller. 30c. D.C, Heath & Co. 
Neville, E. H., and others, Historic Green Bay, 1634-1840. 
, Bay, Wis.: Av €, Neville. 
O’Grady, S. The Story of Ireland. 2s 6d. Methuen & Co. 
i, M. Rights of Women, & ‘ Chas, Scribner's 
thworth, E. D. BE. N. Only a Girl's Heart: soc. Robt, Bonner's Sons, 
M, Days Spent on a Dege’s Farm, Century Co. 
, H. D. ly Spring in Massachusetts, x by I. G. O. Blake. 


1.50. H: ughton, Mifflin & Co, 
Thoreau, H.D.  Miscellanies. $¢ 507 H ton, Mifflin & Co. 


Thoreau, H.D. Excursions, $x.s50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Xmas Sketches from the “ tin? Ea, by E. 0. Grover. soc. : 


anover, N, H.: E. O. Grover; 
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Brain 
Workers. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is recommended by physicians 
of all schools, for restoring 
brain force or nervous energy, 
in all cases where the nervous 
system has been reduced below 
the normal standard by over- 
work, as found 
teachers, 


in lawyers, 
students and_brain- 
workers generally.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





For sale by all Druggists. 
To Authors & Publishers. 


ae AUTHORS :—The ¢ ill ~The rah cambios and i 
assed‘criticism of prose and v 
cation ; final proof reading. FOR PUBLISHERS. 
—The ' of first-class works of reference. 
ork Soees of Revision ; established 1 
ition = success ; endorsed by ovr lead: 


Dr. TITUS I. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. 
REVISION AND TYPEWRITING. 


Authors should secure for their articles the most attractive 
form in which . tay can ve offered to publishers. Thoroug 
revision and caref: hood of ing on the typewriter eadraple’ a 
manuscript’s = of The ed itorial work 
of Miss Lucy C, But est ion from 
Tue Critic, Charles ‘Warner, raeued C, Stedman, William 
a ree Annie T, Slosson, John La Farge and William I 

jetcher, 


ROOM 17,No. 51 W. 10th STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE LENOX LIBRARY (and Readin 
Ave . and St. 








gocent ove 








Room), Fifth 
qoth St., is open every week-day from 10 A, M, to 


M. 
4 The Lenox Collection of Bibles, Americana, Shakes- 
etc., the Duyckinck Library of English ond Amer 
in pg Ad French Literature ; 
Library; the Kobert L. Stuart A 
t . Exhibition of Rare y 
Columbus 


uments, the Oldest on 
ag eet etc. Two Galleries of Paintings. 
Admission free. No tickets required. 





UNCUT LEAVES. 


Authors are invited to submit short stori one 
and poems suitable for reading in advance o publi- 
cation, Payment liberal. dress, 


J. B. Linco, 233 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


At a great Reduction from Publisher? ci 


Send Postal naming Book 
eee Sin al Gand peony selars 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES, 


Libraries and parcels of books bought, 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 





The Atlantic 
Monthly 


Begins a new volume with the January 

number, which contains, beside other 

articles, papers by 

MRS. DELAND 

Philip and His Wife. 

The first chapters of a very striking 
Serial Story. 

CAPT. A. T. MAHAN 

Admiral Earl Howe. 

An important biographical paper. 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT 

The Only Rose. 

One of her inimitable Stories. 


PROFESSOR N. S. SHALER 

The Transmission of Learning 
Through the University. 

MRS. CATHERWOOD 

Wolfe’s Cove. 

A powerful Short Story. 

JOHN H. DENISON 

Samuel C. Armstrong. 

A very interesting account of the 
founder of Hampton Institute. 

EDITH M. THOMAS 

From = Solstice to Vernal 


Equino 
With further “delightful Talk ata oe 
House, by Sir EDwarp STRACHEY; add 
tional’ chapters of His Vanished Star; a 
charming poem by HELEN Gray CONE; 
Ten Letters from Coleridge to Southey, hith- 
erto unpublished; with other excellent 
Papers, Reviews, and the Contributors’ 
Club. 

N.B. Now is the time to subscribe. 

$4.00 a year ; 35 cents a number, 


Postal Notes and Money at risk af sender, 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott. 

With a fine Steel Portrait of Scott and an 
Autographic Plan of Abbotsford. 2 vols., 
8vo, $6.00, 

These letters antedate Scott’s Journal recently pub- 
lished. are full of interest, and the fact that 
they are itten to intimate friends lends them a fa- 
millar tone, and a playfulness altogether delightful, 


Greek Lines and Other Architectural 


Remit 


ys. 
By Henry VAN Brunt, With illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

These essays, taken together, form a full and in- 
teresting illustration of the growth of architecture in 
its two great divisions, Greek and , with special 
reference to the development of architecture in Amer- 
ica, - its application to the needs of the American 
peop! 


Photography Indoors and Out. 
A Most Helpful and Convenient Manual 
for Amateur Photographers. By ALEx- 
ANDER BLACK. With illustrations. 16mo, 


$1.25. 

Thoreau’s Works. 

New Riverside Edition, Carefully edited. 
With Introductions giving an account of 
the time and circumstances in which the 
volumes were written, and full Indexes. 
In ten volumes, with three Portraits. 

A — on the Concord and Merrimack 


by Ravrx waiee | Emerson, and ant 
to the ten v “%; 


Each, crown 8vo, "git top, $1.50; thé” pet, 
10 vols. ., $15.00; half-calf, $27.50. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 





81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK, 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Public Questions 
IN THE JANUARY “ CENTURY." 











EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON on Military In- 
struction in Schools and Colleges. 
ba GARFIELD-CONKLING CONTRO. 
Ay tengo ee awes. inside his- 
oe of the litical feud. 
THE SILVER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 
By a resident of Colorado, a 


3 Literature 
IN THE JANUARY “ CENTURY,”" 











JAMES S Rut LOWELL on “ The Function 


GEORGE 81 SAND. Her inten, 
giving her views on sovelwrieg and 
Sagi. With a fine portrai 


ANDREW LANG, by “ro Matthews. 


Sport and Adventure 





IN THE JANUARY “CENTURY(" 








THE VANISHING mooes, Dee, by Madison Grant, 

an experienced hunter 

LIFE IN A UOETHOUSE, The perilous life 
of the keepers of the Minot’s 

“A JOURNEY TO THE —— TOWER,” 
written and illustrated by Thomas Moran. 





Arc 


IE JANUARY “ CENTURY.'’ 


“THE EZ AND Ling. ' Pegler wa wy 
hw Apel story of the creation and 


pro Taam Eiiy afftesae ey ow fot 
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Fiction 
IN THE JANUARY “CENTURY,” 


MARE , yas “PUDO ERAS WIL- 
ae my ofa slae chi nd ste child changed 
in detection of crime. 


, with a novel 
THREE OTHER STORIES,—complete. 


Music and Art 
IN THE JANUARY “ CENTURY.” 


GRIEG on SCHUMANN, A Gevenchly ti, 
frank, tnd inspiring article by one of the great 
com| 


posers 0: 

INDIAN SONGS, by Miss Alice C, Fletcher. 

FRANS HALS, the great Dutch painter, engraved 
‘and described by T’ Cole. . 


Poetry, Departments, etc., etc. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





aes Tracners’ AGgncy. 
best known in U. S. 
eee eabliched, 1855. 
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CALIFORNIA, 





San Mateo, California. 
T; MATTHEW’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
S Twenrty-gicuTn Year, 
Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 


NEW YORK. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York, 
Wires COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Full of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful, New Building with mod- 
Session begins Sept. 20, 1893. Send 
E. S. Frissez, D.D., President 





Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col, C, J. Waicur, President. 








CONNECTICUT. 





Clinton, Connecticut. 


omer he wre ASSIST ART. ES nt ata 
ives for 

J thre Fancy ~K his home. High-class org be 

t home, Personal car 





Hartford (in the suburbs), Connecticut. 
copsips SEMINARY. | Terms, Bx 
$600. Ev vantage for culture, 
and health. "Number ted, Circulars with 
Miss Sara J. Smrru, Principal, 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Franx S, Roserts, Principal, * 





New Haven, Connecticut, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
cyoon's FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 


y a tion necessary 
Mars. and os Cav, Prindios Principals. 





Waterbury Connecticut, 
G restsen coe age DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 


Sept. 20, We ey 1” 
| gg rea oT, Socom. M.A., oo tee. Miss 
Many R. Hiwiarp, Principal. 








MARYLAND. 





: 403 N, Exeter St. 
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Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 








Newburgh, New York. 
ek ggg gt Peace Nae 
. twenty-eigh ear 
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New York City, 83th and 86th Streets, 
3 aes MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Riversipe Drive. 





New York’CRty, 183 Lenox Ave., near rzgth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls, 





New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Primary 
and Preparatory Classes. BoaRDING AND 
Day Scnoot, Individual Instruction, College 
Preparation, 
Mary B, Wurron, A.B., and Lois A. Banas, 





6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. For Girls. Primary, Academic. 
and College Cc 


Preparatory Courses. 
students admitted. No more than eight pupils con- 
stitute any class. 


RIVERVIEW pouahikhersié, n. y. 


58th Year. Prepeem thaveasey hly for Coll the 
Government A Ba an Military Or- 


tion, BISBEE & “AMEN, Principals 














NORTH CAROLINA, 
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